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“Didn't Hurt a Bir!” 


ganic chemicals needed to make anesthetics and analgesics. 


OUR YOUNG FRIEND means exactly that. He wasn’t hurt a 
bit. And what happened to him is now the rule—not the 
exception. 

For today dentists—as well as physicians and surgeons— 
have at their disposal many safe and effective pain preven- 
tives. 

These merciful preparations fall into two types, analgesics 
which are used to reduce pain, and anesthetics which are 
used to abolish all sensation. 

Whichever type your dentist or physician decides is indi- 
cated, you can know that his methods and understanding of 
pain prevention represent almost incredible progress in re- 
cent years. They are a far cry indeed from the effort of Sir 
Humphry Davy, who first discovered the anesthetic effects 
of nitrous oxide back in 1800—and Faraday’s early work 
with ether in 1818. 


The people of Union Carbide produce many synthetic or- 


PresT-O-LITE Acetylene 
BAKELITE. KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics 


ACHFSON Electrodes PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS + LINDE Oxygen 
NATIONAL Carboris 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals « HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


Among these are dicihylethanolamine used by pharmaceu- 

tical manufacturers as an intermediate in the preparation of 

novocaine so familiar in denial practice . . . and acetic an- 

hy dride used in the synthesis of aspirin and other analgesics. 
These and hundreds of other materials are the ‘result of 

UCC’s continuing program of basic and applied research— 

sone of which dates back well over fifty years. 

FREE: Let us send vou the new illustrated booklet, 

“Products and Processes,” which shows how science 


and industry use UCC’s Alloys, Chemicals, Car- 
bous, Gases and Plastics. Just write— 


: ee ao N : 
Unron CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND sTREET [I[a@ NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include ———-—-— 


PYROFAX Gas 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 














In newspapers, magazines and matches? 

Boxes, bags and books? Or some other way? 
Yes, the average American uses 357 

pounds of paper products a year! 

The puffing paper mills of the U. S. and 
Canada roll out a truly prodigious amount 
of paper in every conceivable weight and 
texture—28-million tons annually. 

In 1948 a single U. S. newspaper used 
enough newsprint to stretch to the moon 
18 times! Yet, while some 24-billion copies 
of books, magazines and newspapers are 
published each year, paper used in print- 
ing and publishing consumes only about 
33% of the industry’s output. 

The remainder goes into boxes, bags, 
writing papers, wrapping papers, specialty 
papers, building board and paper, and 
containers to package everything from 
cement to cinnamon cookies. 


“Vision ts Indispensable to Progress’ 


“How will you have 
your 357 lbs. of paper this year, sir?” 


Wood pulp, from which paper is made, 
is also used to make molded wood prod- 
ucts, tire cord, rayon, cellophane and other 
synthetics. 

The industry’s deep-rooted interest in 
woodland conservation is evidenced by the 
planting of millions of seedlings every 
year, its scientific growth of trees as a 
crop, and its broad educational activities. 

Continuing research, guided and encour- 
aged by forward-looking management, is 
largely responsible for the paper industry’s 
achievements. Today’s research objectives 
include new uses for pulp and paper, im- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


proved quality, lower costs, and wider 
by-product salvage. 

The pulp and paper industry may well 
be proud of its plants, its products, and 
its progress. 

Industrial progress, in turn, springs 
from industrial profits. For out of profits, 
companies build new factories, buy mod- 
ern tools and equipment, provide more 
jobs, and pay a return on the capital 
which is so essential to the continuing 
industrial develop- 
ment of America. 
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UPHILL AND DOWN, HIGH OVERHEAD 
BETWEEN LAKE ERIE AND THE OHIO 
RIVER , COAL AND IRON ORE MAY SOON BE TRAVELING 
7 THE NEW “ROLLER COASTER* ROUTE. ON MONSTER TWIN 

, BELTS, THIS REVOLUTIONARY CONVEYOR IS EXPECTED 
TO DELIVER EACH HOUR 5400 TONS OF ORE IN ONE 
DIRECTION ... 3400 TONS OF COAL IN THE OTHER. FOR 
CONVEYORS OF MANY SIZES AND USES, BORG-WARNER 
DIVISIONS THAT SPECIALIZE IN GEARS AND CHAINS AND 
CLUTCHES PRODUCE MANY IMPORTANT OPERATING 
PARTS 
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__ SAVES GAS IN AUTOMOBILES ! WETT TO THE RES VE. RURAL FIRE TRUCKS 
IN B-W’S FAMOUS AUTOMATIC OVERDRIVE , THE GEARS ARE WATER CAN NOW MAKE EVERY GALLON OF WATER 
GROUPED LIKE A SOLAR SYSTEM. THERE'S A “SUN*GEAR THEY CARRY DO THE WORK OF 4. THE WATER IS MADE “WETTER” 
WITH “PLANETS* CIRCLING IT. WITH THIS SPECIAL BY ADDITION OF A NEW CHEMICAL ... SO THAT ITSOAKS DEEP INTO 


ARRANGEMENT, B-W'S WARNER GEAR MAKES IT POSSIBLE BURNING MATERIALS INSTEAD OF RUNNING OFF. THOUSANDS OF 
FOR THE ENGINE TO RUN SLOWER WHEN ACAR HAS PICKED THESE TRUCKS USE DEPENDABLE B-W PARTS, INCLUDING HEAVY-DUTY 
UP SPEED. THIS SAVES GAS... GIVES UP TO3’FREE“MILES INIO. CLUTCHES FROM B-W’S BORG & BECK. 


wiweucesry BOKC- WHARKNER 
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ST GEARING CARS FOR ‘FREE‘MILEAGE.. 











PUTTING FATHER TIME ONICE...... 















| STRETCHING STAINLESS STEEL / 


INSO MANY WAYS 8-W SKILL AND INGENUITY 
TOUCH THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN 
EVERY DAY * 

+f0R EXAMPLE 319 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 


CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY 
| COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE 








— “MAKING MARATHON! 


@ SURVIVING THE 
EQUIVALENT OF 80 YEARS 
OF NORMAL USE -- A TEST 
UNIT OF B-W'S NORGE COLD-MAKING 
MECHANISM, THE SUPER-DEPENDABLE 
ROLLATOR,, |S STILL RUNNING 24 
HOURS A DAY. 


ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS 
SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED 
IMPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING 
ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND 

| APPLIANCES. 
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FROG LEAPS 51 CENTURIES / 


THIS “OLDEST FROG 1S MADE OF COPPER. FOR 
COPPER WAS THE ONLY NON-PRECIOUS METAL 
WORKED IN THE ANCIENT WORLD OF 3200 B.C. 
TODAY, BORG-WARNER ACTUALLY 

USES OVER 1,000 DIFFERENT 
METAL ALLOYS INTHE MAKING. 
OF ITS FAMOUS PRODUCTS. sme! 
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CARBON STEEL 
STAINLESS STEEL 


TO PRODUCE ITS FAMOUS PATENTED ING-A- CLAD 
STEEL, B-W’SINGERSOLL CASTS AN INGOT OF CARBON 
STEEL AROUND TWO BARS OF STAINLESS STEEL 
WHICH ARE INSULATED FROM ONE ANOTHER. THE i 
WHOLE IS HEATED -- ROLLED-- AND THE FLATTENED ea 
SANDWICH IS THEN SHEARED OPEN. RESULT: 2 
SHEETS OF STAINLESS SURFACED STEEL / THIS 
METHOD MAKES STAINLESS STEELGO5 TIMES 4 
AS FAR. git 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 
WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 
MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE 
CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 

















News within the News 





IS AIR SUPPORT FOR GROUND ARMY BEING NEGLECTED?—In modern war, striking 
power of land forces depends in large part on their air support. Gen. Jacob L. 
Devers, Chief of Army Field Forces, tells in a U.S. News & World Report 
interview what our Army needs for an atOM-age WaAL............seceeeeeeeeeeseneees P. 32 


MACARTHUR’S FOUR YEARS IN JAPAN—How much progress has U. S. made, after 
four years, toward turning Japan into a peaceful and self-sufficient nation? The 
answer, by General MacArthur, is printed here in full text.................::0000 P. 61 


WHY BUSINESS IS IMPROVING....P. 13 
Production gains beyond the usual late- 
summer upturn are in full swing. Signs 
of better times show up almost every- 
where. Key to the whole situation is the 
consumer, who never slowed down much 
in his buying while the slump was on. 
This article tells what to expect. 


SCHOOLS ARE OVERFLOWING....P. 15 
Quick rise in birth rate during wartime 
now is raising hob with U.S. grade 
schools. Youngsters coming of school age 
are cramming classrooms all over the 
country. By 1956, there will be 12 pupils 
for every 8 in 1946. Some, as a result, 
now stand to get substandard educations. 


LESS CASH TO BUY A HOUSE......P. 16 
You'll need less money down to buy a 
low-cost house next year. And, if you are 
a veteran, your chances of a GI loan for 
a house costing $15,000 or more will be 
increased, The reason is a new home- 
financing plan now being shaped in Con- 
gress. 


PREVIEW OF 1950 AUTOG.......... P. 18 
Here is the story, from Detroit, of what 
to look for as the 1950 model cars appear 
this year and early next year. Prices won't 
be down much, but most manufacturers 
are planning lower-priced models. There 
are changes in design and engineering, 
too. 


‘FAIR DEAL’ IN CONGRESG.......... P. 20 
Big decisions just made by the House, 
now being made by the Senate, and soon 


to be made in joint conferences, will tell 
whether Mr. Truman gets his “Fair Deal” 
program or not. The score now is 7 major 
proposals approved by Congress, 5 about 
to be approved, 8 defeated. 


GERMAN TRADE DRIVE................ P. 24 
Germany’s drive to export more to East- 
ern Europe may strengthen the Soviet 
bloc. German goods in Latin America 
may cut down British (and maybe 
American) sales. Nevertheless, U.S. 

backing German plans. Here’s why. 


JAPAN: TOO MANY PEOPLE........ P. 26 
Population in Japan, soaring, increases 
problems of food, jobs. It’s pushing fur- 
ther away the date when Japan can be 
expected to leave the U.S. breadline. 
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By) “Take it from me — she's the 


; 


Sk) biggest ‘pleasure ship' afloat !” z 


“Don’t try to find the swimming pool. She hasn’t got one. 
No sun-decks, either. And there isn’t a foot of dance floor 
aboard. But when it comes to giving people comfort and 
convenience, that cargo down below makes her a bigger 
‘pleasure ship’ than any luxury liner that ever went to sea. 
“My ship’s a tariker carrying oil — enough to keep thousands 
of people comfortable for weeks. Why, a whole town could 
take a ‘round-the-world vacation on the gasoline in Number 2 
Tank alone! And the other petroleum products we're 
carrying help make hundreds of things that brighten up 
life for everybody. The passenger liners have the fancy 
trimmings—but there’s solid comfort in our cargo! 
“Cargoes like this sure keep us busy. Hundreds of companies 
are transporting oil, and each one’s trying to out-do the 
other. It’s tough competition but I get a wallop out of it. 
Guess the rest of the oil industry does too—everybody in 

it seems to be trying to break records to give you more 

and better petroleum products. 

“There'll be new records tomorrow —’specially in our line. 
Some of the new tankers carry over ten million gallons 

of oil. They're radar-equipped, too. And will do up to 

18 knots. Expensive? Sure. But worth it—in terms of 

what it means to you. 

“Guess you can tell I’m pretty proud of my job. So are 
most people ‘in oil.’ It’s no accident that the country’s 
gone so far in the ninety years since our industry started. 
And we're making certain that the future will be better 

than you’ve ever dreamed!” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
50 West 50th Street * New York 20, N.Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 











Only Chevrolet brings you these EXTRA VALUES 


-and these extra savings, Zoo/ 


WORLD’S CHAMPION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


FISHER BODY 
STYLING AND LUXURY 


CENTER-POINT STEERING 


CERTI-SAFE 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
with DUBL-LIFE RIVETLESS 
BRAKE LININGS 


FISHER UNISTEEL 
BODY CONSTRUCTION 





aay What is your one best choice among 
automobiles today? 


Think of it from the standpoint of desires gratified 

. or from the standpoint of dollars saved .. . and 
we believe you’ll agree it’s Chevrolet all the way! 

This car reaches right up into the quality preserves 
of highest priced cars to bring you the extra beauty 
of Body by Fisher, the extra efficiency of a Valve- 
in-Head engine, and the extra driving and riding 
ease of Center-Point Design. And it offers these 
advantages at the lowest prices and with substantial 
savings in operation and upkeep 

Yes, only Chevrolet gives these EXTRA VALUES 
at lowest cost; and that’s why people call it the 
most beautiful buy of all. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General A ‘orp., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


CURVED WINDSHIELD 
with 
PANORAMIC VISIBILITY 


LONGEST, HEAVIEST CAR 
IN ITS FIELD, 
with WIDEST TREAD 


5-INCH WIDE-BASE WHEELS 
plus LOW-PRESSURE 
TIRES 


EXTRA ECONOMICAL 
TO OWN—OPERATE— 
MAINTAIN 


Lhe most Beautifil | BU Y ofall 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Prevailing sentiment in the Government is to let things drift for a while. 
Decisions on top policy matters are being postponed. Action on current and 
developing problems, both at home and abroad, is not to be taken soon. 

Congress is in a mood to adjourn, won't be forced into considering any new 
program. Administration is not inclined to apply much pressure, either. 

What's happened, really, is that Government officials don't quite know 
y what to do about the problems they see ahead. They are waiting for events to 
"} shape policy. There is little disposition to try to shape the course of events. 





Take farm policy as an example. That promises to become a major headache. 

Farm surpluses, maybe unmanageable ones, are on the way. Nearly everyone 
recognizes that. It's recognized, too, that present policies will prove costly. 

Farm-commodity prices, however, are going to be supported for another year 
in the same old way at 90 per cent of "parity" or something close to that. That 
is expected to be rather expensive for people as taxpayers and consumers. 

Brannan plan, at least, proposed a new approach through permitting some 
prices to fall and subsidizing farmers' incomes. But that plan is put on ice. 

The White House took a hand in postponing a decision on farm policy. Mr. 
Truman told Congressmen to get together on some sort of farm bill that would not 
let support prices fall too low. So another year of high supports is due. 











Anglo-American talks on the British dollar crisis are not expected to come 
up with much that is positive. Positive decisions, in fact, are being avoided. 

Official U.S. attitude is that Britain's problems are too deep seated to be 
solved by more dollar aid or by anything that talks are expected to disclose. 

Yet British bankruptcy, as far as dollars are concerned, is foreseen as a 
definite possibility within a year or less. Britain won't be allowed to go all 
the way to bankruptcy, but drift toward it probably is not to be reversed now. 

What's likely to result is a U.S. agreement to stockpile more materials 
produced in British areas; some relaxation of U.S. customs regulations so that 
Britons can sell more easily to the U.S.; maybe some dollar development loans. 

Basically, what needs to be done is for the U.S. to relieve Britain of most 
of her world commitments. Britain is too poor to act as banker-promoter to 
India, Southeast Asia, the Middle East. U.S. may have to shoulder those burdens 
some time, but that decision is not likely to be made now. 

















Marshall Plan operations also call for some review. Europe is not getting 
back on its feet. Marshall Plan, as it's now going, won't make Europe self-sup- 
porting by 1952. That's official. European leaders themselves say so. 

A new approach to the problems of Western Europe will have to be made. But 
no immediate change, no imminent new policy is being planned in Washington. 

China policy is another example of drift, of waiting on events. Basis for 
a new policy on China has been shunted to a study group by the State Department. 

Tito-Stalin rift is a matter of watchful waiting by U.S. officialdonm. 

There are plenty of threats of explosions in the world, but the official 
disposition is to avoid any action now. "Government by crisis" is no longer 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 
popular, either among members of Congress or Administration officials. 


World currency values may be revised before many months have elapsed. 
Future value of the pound is likely to be linked to the future values to 
be put on other currencies--French franc, Swedish krona, Dutch guilder. 
International Monetary Fund is expected to take the lead in revaluing world 
currencies. Governors of the Fund are to meet this month in Washington. 
A lower value on other money in relation to the U.S. dollar is counted on to 
ease some problems of trade and exchange. But it's not to solve everything. 
Gold value won't change. U.S. Treasury still will pay $35 an ounce. 








U.S. business outlook now is causing very little disturbance. 

Production is picking up. So are retail trade and employment. Trends may 
prove to be seasonal, but most people think it's more than that. There is very 
little talk any more about the need for Government projects to spur activity. 

By early 1950 these trends are indicated for various industries: Steel out- 
put will be close to current levels; auto output may be lower, but still high; 
metal production is expected to be rising; lumber output may be increasing and 
furniture production, too. Freight-car building promises to be lower. 

Among the soft-goods industries: Textile recovery is expected to continue 
into the first half of 1950. Moderate recovery is expected in shoe production, 
in paper production. Food processing probably will hold at present levels. 
Chemical industry may increase activity a bit. So may tire manufacturers. 


























Most analysts discount the prospect of another downturn in the business 
curve. They are betting on a continued gradual rise in general activity. 


One reason for cautious business optimism is the continuing high level of 
personal incomes. High personal incomes promise large consumer spending. 

Personal-income rate for the first half of 1950 may make a record because of 
the outflow of $2,800,000,000 in refunds on veterans' insurance policies. 

Wage payments also are expected to show a moderate increase. That results 
from the prospect for slight rises in hourly rates, for more factory jobs. 

Incomes of individuals now are running at around $209,000,000,000 a year. 
By the first half of next year, the rate may go as high as $218,000,000,000. The 
peak to date was reached in the 1948 fourth quarter at $216,600,000,000. 

Income at this level promises large sales for businesses that cater to con- 
sumers. Sales of household appliances and apparel are likely to recover from 
their recent setbacks. Automobile sales can't increase, but they may not drop 
much. Food stores probably will show less dollar volume--prices down. 




















Steel-wage recommendations are not expected to offer much to unions. 

A small wage boost--5 to 10 cents an hour--is what most observers are 
counting on. That would be in accord with recent wage-raising settlements by 
other industries. Pension issue is considered likely to be side-stepped. 

Big question is whether the union will accept the steel panel's proposal or 
will strike for more. A crippling steel strike would alter prospects for a busi- 
ness upturn profoundly. Odds now seem to be against a prolonged strike. 








"Five percenter" inquiry leaves things about where they started. 

Influence business turned up to date reveals mostly small favors granted to 
rather small operators with an entree to the White House. 

Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, according to the President, keeps his job. 

Neither the President nor his military aide professes to see anything wrong 
in doing small favors for friends. Neither seems to think that there is any- 
thing amiss in using the position and prestige of the White House that way. 











Lobby investigation, scheduled this autumn, may disclose evidence of some 
bigger operations. But big lobbyists act just the same as "five percenters." 
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PEOPLES 
FIRST 





Think of Pittsburgh as a cleaner city 
—one which is providing better living 
and working conditions than are cus- 
tomarily associated with large indus- 
trial centers. Its smoke abatement 
program is clearing the skies .. . “Pa 
Pitt’s Partners” are cleaning streets 
and buildings—two activities which 
have won nation-wide acclaim. Plans 
for river cleanup are progressing 
rapidly, too. 

Pittsburgh presents an attractive 
welcome to new business and new 
residents . . . and Peoples First Na- 
tional will welcome the opportunity 
to serve your banking needs. As one 
of the nation’s largest banks, it has 
ample facilities and a cooperative 
attitude which you'll find helpful. 
Your inquiries are invited. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.1.C. 











___.! he March of the News __— 


IX OLD MEN (none under 100) gathered 
S in an Indianapolis hotel room last 
week for the final meeting of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, the organization 
of Northern veterans of the Civil War. At 
the very moment they adjourned for the 
last time, the American Legion—its ranks 
of World War I charter members bulging 
with recruits from World War II—was 
whooping it up in Philadelphia in annual 
convention. A week earlier the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars gathered in Florida. 

The celebrations of last week drama- 
tized an old political fact: There are few 
things so enticing as the votes of ex-serv- 
icemen. For three quarters of a century 
they've been an important—sometimes 
decisive—factor in political campaigns. 

The Grand Army of the Republic was 
formed in 1865. By the 1870s its political 
power was such that the veterans’ sup- 
port had to be reckoned with in every 
presidential campaign. The G. A. R. had 
a peak membership of nearly half a mil- 
lion, most of them heads of families. Its 
conventions attracted office seekers from 
county sheriffs to would-be Presidents of 
the United States. Only old age and death 
weakened the campaign importance of the 
G. A.R. Nobody mentioned politics at 
last week’s meeting of the six old soldiers, 
the only members among 16 survivors 
who were well enough to attend. 

Veterans’ organizations change, but 
their conventions are as much an attrac- 
tion to men in public life as they ever 
were. President Truman and members of 
his staff made a hurried trip by air to 
Florida to appear before the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. Last week a joke-cracking 
Chief Executive went to Philadelphia to 
spend a day with his fellow Legionnaires. 

Mr. Truman, a veteran of the first 
World War, is the first active member of 
the American Legion to occupy the White 
House. As such, he donned his blue-and- 
gold Legion cap and got into the midst of 
things as a Legion convention delegate 
from Missouri. He headed a_ parade, 
played the piano a little, made a short 
speech at the unveiling of a Truman por- 


trait, made a major foreign-policy speech, 
and said a few words more as he received 
the Legion’s Distinguished Service Medal 
from his own Secretary of Defense, Louis 
Johnson, a past national commander. 

Obviously, the President was having a 
fine time. At the close of the day he looked 
out across the audience of war veterans 
and quipped: “It isn’t very often that a 
politician gets a chance to make three 
speeches at one meeting.” 


VERYBODY TALKS about economy. But 
E cutting the cost of Government is 
easier said than done. One of the oldest 
jokes in the U. S. Congress is the political 
adage that “economy starts in the other 
fellow’s district.” Last week the Senate, 
talking of budget cuts, voted in favor of 
turning the job over to the President. The 
move lost, but only because it required a 
two-thirds majority. Most who voted were 
in favor of letting the White House, not 
Congress, order the cuts. 

Last week, also, Defense Secretary 
Johnson said he intends to save $1,000,- 
000,000 in his Department. He made a 
start earlier by whacking off $200,000,- 
000 worth of projects in various congres- 
sional districts. But the big question was 
whether the cuts could stick. One Con- 
gressman who found himself about to lose 
an air base with 1,300 employes went to 
the White House to ask reconsideration. 
His plea: Unemployment in his district 
already is at the critical stage. 

A quiet conversation, reported from the 
floor of the House of Representatives, 
showed the U.S. one, reason why econ- 
omy comes so hard. During debate on a 
flood-control bill, freshman Congressman 
Sidney Yates (Dem. ), of Illinois, watched 
with amazement as project after project 
was tacked on to the program. Finally, a 
veteran Representative leaned over to 
him and whispered: 

“Son, there’s a good lesson here. If you 
want to stay in Congress get yourself a 
project for your district. During my first 
term I struck it lucky. I got a river-dredg- 
ing project that lasted 14 years.” 
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**Railroad comfort comes from many 
things, son. Smooth-fitting parts are 
important. Parts like Diesel engine 
crankshafts, pistons and wheels. That’s 
why so many railroad shops use 
Norton grinders and Alundum grind- 
ing wheels to make parts smooth. 





** Hundreds of other parts 
of modern railroad trains and tracks 
also get a lift from the sure touch of 
Norton Products. So does just about 
any other product you can name. 
That’s why [’'m not boasting when I 
say that Norton makes better products 
to make other products better.” 





** Take those side rods on steam loco- 
motives. They get farther over on the 
smooth side thanks to Norton internal 
grinding wheels. And parts are fin- 
ished so accurately with Norton 
quality controlled wheels that they 
last for thousands of miles, Paul. 





‘Getting back to comfort... modern 
trains travel over 60 miles an hour. 
So, they need smooth rail joints. 
Those joints are welded for safety. 
Then, they’re ground smooth and 
slotted sith Norton grinding and cut- 
off wheels.” 
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WHY DOES 17 HAVE AN UPSTAIRS ? 


“To make traveling more fun. The idea is to give people more to see and do while riding faster and safer. That 
means more passengers for the rasiroads so that they can keep fares down and still add more comfort to long trips.” 
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WHY BUSINESS IS IMPROVING: 
PEOPLE CONTINUE TO SPEND 


Rising Output Goes Beyond Seasonal Upturn 


Business is picking up. Rise is 
more than seasonal. 

Output is back to June level. 
Prices are firmer. Layoffs are get- 
ting less frequent. 

Signs suggest a gradual re- 
covery, extending into 1950, but 
no boom on 1948 scale. 


Business, after 10 months of a rather 
sharp setback, is getting hold of itself 
again. Signs of better times are show- 
ing up nearly everywhere, signs that 
the worst of the slump may be over. 

What is happening now is more than 
the usual late-summer upturn in business 
activity. Nobody could be sure, in the re- 
cession year 1949, that this seasonal pick- 
up would occur at all. But it has, and the 
gains to date are too marked to be ex- 
plained by seasonal factors alone. 


Orders for goods are rising. Production 
is up. Layoffs are getting less frequent. 
Carloadings are picking up. Prices are be- 
ginning to level out. Construction is up. 
Retail sales are gaining. 

The whole picture is one that suggests 
a continuing gradual recovery—perhaps 
slow and halting in the third quarter of 
1949, but gaining momentum in the 
fourth quarter and picking up still more 
into the spring of 1950. This does not 
mean that business activity is to be ex- 
pected to get back to the peak levels of 
late 1948 any time soon. What seems to 
lie ahead for the U.S. economy is a long 
pull upward, not another sudden boom. 

Key to the upturn now in progress 
is that consumers, generally speaking, 
took little stock in the slump. At a time 
when businessmen and forecasters were 
talking recession, consumers went on 
spending just as if there had been nothing 
but prosperity on the horizon. Business, 
taking the cautious line, held back on in- 
ventory buying. Manufacturers, lacking 


orders, cut back on output. Stocks of 
goods in stores and warehouses were 
drained off. 

Now, heading into the autumn and 
Christmas shopping seasons, business is 
having to restock. That means more or- 
ders for producers. 

This almost had to happen at some 
point. Consumers, at the bottom of the 
business slide, were buying only 5 per 
cent less than at the peak of late 1948. 
Industrial production was off 17 per cent. 
It takes a deep and prolonged depression 
to make production stay that far below 
consumption.* Such a depression at this 
time was not in the cards. 

Production by U.S. industry, an im- 
portant measure of what is going on, 
turned up in August after a steady decline 
of eight months. The production picture, 
past, present and future, is shown in the 
chart on this page. 

At the peak, last October and No- 
vember, output stood at 195 per cent of 
the 1935-39 average. That was as meas- 
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ON THE JOB 
- .. some who were laid off are being rehired 


ured by the Federal Reserve Board, on a 
seasonally adjusted basis. 

At the bottom of the 1949 slump, in 
July, output fell to 162 per cent. 

Now, as shown by FRB for August, 
production is up again to 169 per cent. 
That equals the June figure. 

Later in 1949, a further rise is to be 
expected. For the second half as a whole, 
an index figure of 171 per cent appears 
likely. 

Next year, in the first half of 1950, 
production probably will rise to an aver- 
age of 179 per cent of 1935-39. 

Gains definitely are spreading, though 
not all lines are sharing in the initial up- 
turn in demand. 

Steel, bellwether of U.S. industry, is 
being produced now at 86.3 per cent of 
capacity. That compares with 77.8 per 
cent in mid-July. Steel operations have 
gained in seven of the last eight weeks. 

Automobile production has kept ris- 
ing all along, even while operations in 
other lines were in a slump. The industry 
is turning out more cars now than in high- 
est month of the previous peak year, 1929. 

Paper and paperboard production, 
after a decline earlier this year, has 
started rising again, and now is up to 1948 
levels. This reflects buying of containers 
for anticipated bigger autumn sales. 

Textiles, which led the way down last 
year, showed a gain in production in 
August. A real comeback is almost certain 
in the year ahead. 

Lumber demand is coming to life 
again. 

Coal production rose in August, after 
cutbacks in July. Coal output is being 
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held down, however, by the three-day 


week imposed by John L. Lewis. 

These samples of what is happening on 
the production front make it clear that the 
country is not headed into a depression, 
that the recession of 1949 may, after all, 
turn out to be one of the shortest on 
record. 

Other signs showing up around the 
country add strength to this appraisal. 

Prices, over all, are firmer. Price cut- 
ting now is the exception, not the rule. 
The Labor Department’s index of sensi- 
tive commodity prices shows a 9 per cent 
rise since the summer low. Wholesale 
prices are leveling off. Textile prices are 
up a bit. Steel-scrap prices are rising. 

Weak spot is farm prices. They may 
drop further this year and next. A bumper 
corn crop is nearing harvest. The Govern- 
ment’s full support price cannot be guar- 
anteed to all farmers, because there may 
be a shortage of storage space for loan 
corn. 

Farm-equipment prices still are going 
down. Some authorities think automobile 
prices will have to come down again to 
hold markets. But the general level of 
prices promises to stay high. A continued 
rise in demand would tend to limit the 
drop in prices of finished goods. 

Employment is leveling out. Some 
companies are rehiring workers laid off 
earlier. Claims for unemployment com- 
pensation are dropping. That is the surest 
sign that new layoffs are declining. 

Sales at retail are rising and promise 
to keep rising at least through the Christ- 
mas shopping season. Even in July, when 
business hit bottom, retail sales were only 


8 per cent below the same month of 1948. 
That was in dollars. In volume, the level] 
probably was above 1948. In New York 
City, dollar sales at department stores 
pushed ahead of last year in the week 
ended August 27. 

Buying power holds high. That is 
why consumers have paid little attention 
to depression talk. Personal income de- 
clined hardly at all during the first half 
of 1949, when business activity was on 
the skids. Today individuals are earning 
money at an estimated rate of about 
$209,000,000,000 a year, despite layoffs 
and a drop in farm incomes. They have 
$127,000,000,000 in bank accounts and 
savings bonds. New pay raises are in 
the wind. Veterans are to get $2,800,- 
000,000 in cash for insurance refunds, 
beginning early in 1950. 

Construction in August rose to an an- 
nual rate of $19,416,000,000, the highest 
since last October and only 3 per cent 
below the 1948 peak. Private construc- 
tion, residential and business, is running 
9 per cent below a year ago. Public con- 
struction, on the other hand, is 17 per 
cent above last year, and is expected to 
keep rising. 

Government spending is rising and 
will continue to rise. This is to provide an 
important cushion for business. 

Clouds, nevertheless, still hang over 
the business horizon. There are major un- 
certainties that cannot be disregarded in 
appraising the outlook. 

Strikes in major industries could upset 
the whole picture. A steel strike, for ex- 
ample, might pull the props out from un- 
der business in nearly: all fields. Odds, at 
the moment, are leaning toward a settle- 
ment, not a strike. 

Farm income is shaky and probabl 
will decline further. This may deprive 
business of some customers. Farmers’ in- 
comes, however, will be held relatively 
high by Government price supports. 

Exports are dropping off. That reflects 
the world dollar shortage. Britain, this 
country’s biggest European customer, is 
reducing purchases of U.S. goods. U. S. 
exports in July were the lowest for any 
month since 1946, except for the period 
of the maritime strike last December. 

All in all, however, the country’s 
business picture is beginning to brighten. 
Businessmen who were pessimistic a few 
months ago are turning to cautious opti- 
mism. Losses in export trade are likely to 
be more than offset by expanding domes- 
tic trade. Losses in farm income probably 
will be more than made up by income 
rises in other fields. 

What lies ahead, apparently, is no sud- 
den turnaround, no boom of 1948 pro- 
portions. Instead, the signs suggest a 
gradual recovery, first in one field and 
then in another, at least through the early 
months of 1950. 
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CLASSROOM CROWDING GETS WORSE 


Birth Boom to Mean Substandard Education 


Finding class room for all the 
grade-school youngsters is a 
growing problem. Crowding this 
year will be worse than ever. 

Wartime rise in birth rate is 
swelling classes beyond school 
capacity in many States. Lower 
grades feel it most. 

Half-day classes in improvised 
schools are just one result. The 
school jam means a substandard 
education for thousands. 


“The school crisis” that Congress has 
been talking about is back again, worse 
than ever. The jam in classrooms over 
the country is to mean new worries for 
parents and teachers, new headaches 
for officials and taxpayers. It is a prob- 
lem that is to get worse before it gets 
any better. 

What is officially admitted—but not 
yet understood by parents—is that mil- 
lions of youngsters now starting to school 
are going to get substandard educations. 
Hundreds of thousands will be able to 
attend school only half days. Other hun- 
dreds of thousands will study in obsolete 
school buildings, or in church basements. 
Millions will study under teachers whose 
training is limited. 

Real improvement in the school sit- 
uation is to take years, once a start is 
made. Reason is that a swift rise in 
school enrollment is starting at a time 
when classrooms already are overflow- 
ing. 

Enrollment in grade schools is being 
swelled by the rise in birth rate during 
wartime. That rise created a population 
bulge that now is coming of school age. 
Advance guard of youngsters arrived 
in classrooms last autumn. Result, as the 
Covergram shows, was that enrollment 
last spring was 893,000 higher than it 


was a year earlier. The chart on this page 


shows the trend. This month there will 
be nine children in school for every 
eight in 1946. By 1956, there will be 
12 for every eight in 1946. 

Waves of new pupils, moreover, are 


to hit schools unevenly. 


In 1948-49, it was the first grade that 


took the full force of the population 
bulge. First-grade enrollment jumped to 
a level 16 per cent over 1947. 
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In 1949-50, first-grade classes will 
grow somewhat. But pupils who bulged 
first-grade rooms last year will register 
for the second grade. Next year it will 
be the third grade that grows suddenly. 

In 1953-54, a still bigger wave of 
new pupils will enter school. First-grade 
attendance will jump by 15 per cent, 
with the second grade taking the load 
in 1954-55. 

Children in these two main waves of 
pupils are to spend their school life in 
overcrowded classrooms and, in many 
places, will obtain substandard educa- 
tions. 

Problems are to vary among different 
States. Many States have low incomes 
with which to pay for education, but 
have large numbers of children in rela- 
tion to total population. For every 1,000 
population, New Jersey —a_ relatively 
high-income State—has.166 children of 
5 to 17 years of age. New Mexico—a 
relatively low-income State—has 283. 

Vast population shifts, too, have com- 
plicated the problem. West Coast popu- 
lation is up by half since 1940, with 
school children under 10 nearly twice as 
numerous now. Arlington County, Va., 
has jumped 125 per cent in population. 

Solution of the problem waits on ac- 
tion by the States, or by Congress. Many 
States have raised pay to attract teach- 
ers. But salaries still are under $1,500 


a year for half the teachers in some 
States, and college students aren’t rush- 
ing to prepare themselves for school posi- 
tions. There is a shortage of 125,000 
grade-school teachers. But colleges turned 
out only 25,000 this year—fewer than in 
1941. 

School construction lags, too. It will 
amount to $700,000,000 this year. Of- 
ficial estimate of need is $1,000,000,000 
a year for 10 years. 

A bill to provide $300,000,000 a year 
in Federal Government aid to State school 
programs, meanwhile, has stalled in Con- 
gress. So has one for aid in school con- 
struction. 

Emergency steps, thus, are still being 
taken. Temporary buildings are being 
rushed. Temporary permits are being 
given to poorly trained teachers—two out 
of every five,teachers now have less than 
four years of college training. 

Classes overflowing from the advanc- 
ing waves of pupils are being shifted 
to classrooms of other grades, or are 
being allowed to attend only half days. 
Teachers are being shifted from other 
grades to handle them. Some States stall 
off the influx of new pupils by raising 
the age requirements for entrance. 

Permanent solutions are to come slow- 
ly, even after Congress or the States ap- 
propriate the vastly greater funds that 
officials agree are needed. 
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LESS CASH DOWN FOR A HOUSE 


Congress Prepares Easier Mortgage Terms 


A $7,000 home for $350 down 
is to be possible under new hous- 
ing plan, now taking shape. If 
Congress approves: 

Gl loan guarantee will go up 
from $4,000 to a $7,500 top. Big- 
ger FHA loans for nonveterans 
are likely, too, in some cases. 

Easier financing, all around, is 
in prospect for less expensive 
houses, those selling at $10,000 
and under. 


Buying or building a house is to be- 
come easier next year for most U.S. 
families under a home-financing plan 
being shaped by Congress. 

Under that plan, if approved this au- 
tumn as expected, it will take far less cash 
to finance a low-cost house or, in the case 
of veterans, a medium-cost home. There 
is something for everyone except non- 
veterans pianning to buy higher-priced 
houses. Biggest benefits are provided for 
veterans planning to build houses in the 
$9,000-to-$15,000 bracket, and for in- 
dividuals expecting to buy houses cost- 
ing $9,000 or less under Federal Hous- 
ing Administration programs. 

Prospects for financing a new 
house under the pending plan vary wide- 
ly with the type of house. The individual, 
in assessing his own chances to get easier 
financing, can base his plans on the pro- 
visions already approved by the House of 
Representatives and by the Senate com- 
mittee involved, as shown in these ex- 
amples: 

A $20,000 house, or one costing 
more than $20,000, is to become easier to 
finance with a straight GI loan, at 4 per 
cent, but no easier to buy with other types 
of financing. Under the new plan, if ap- 
proved, the maximum Government-guar- 
anteed portion of such a GI loan would 
be increased from $4,000 to $7,500, and 
so the veteran would stand a better chance 
of borrowing, say, $18,000 to finance his 
new house. On a $20,000 home, this 
could mean a down payment of only 
$2,000 and monthly payments of $95.04 
for principal and interest over a 25-year 
period. 

Nonveterans, and veterans unable to 
get straight GI loans, are to find FHA 
regulations for financing these more ex- 
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pensive homes unchanged, however. Top 
limit for an FHA-guaranteed loan remains 
at $16,000, while interest rates remain 
at 4% per cent, plus % per cent service 
charge, or a total of 5 per cent. On a 
house appraised at $20,000, thus, down 
payment would have to be at least $4,000, 
monthly payments $92.96 on a 25-year 
basis, plus taxes and insurance. 
Moreover, combination FHA and GI 
loans—that is, a GI loan of several thou- 
sand dollars added to an FHA loan of up 
to $16,000—are to be discontinued shortly 
after the new plan is officially approved. 
A $15,000 house, or one costing be- 
tween $15,000 and $20,000, will stay 
about as difficult for a nonveteran to fi- 
nance, but will be far easier for a veteran 
to buy with a GI loan than at present. 
Under the planned increase in the Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed portion of GI loans 
from $4,000 to $7,500, the lender gets a 
50 per cent guarantee for a $15,000 loan. 
That’s as large a guarantee as he now 
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THE Gi, HIS BRIDE AND THEIR NEW HOME 


gets for an $8,000 loan. Payments, for the 
veteran who gets a full $15,000 GI loan, 
will come to $79.18 a month. They com- 


pare with present payment under a 
similar “combination” loan of $84.03 
monthly. 


A $9,000 house, however, becomes 
easier for anyone to build, under plans 
now being laid by Congress. The present 
maximum loan under FHA on a $9,000 
house is for $7,900. New maximum loans 
backed by the Government are to range 
from $8,050 on a two or three-bedroom 
house to $8,550 on a four-bedroom house 
at this price level. The required down 
payment, as a result, drops from $1,100 
to only $450 on a four-bedroom house 
costing $9,000. 

An $8,000 house also is to require 
less cash under the new plan. Biggest 
FHA loan obtainable on such a_ house 
now is $7,100. The new maximum is to 
be $7,350 on a two-bedroom house, 
$7,600 on a three-bedroom house costing 
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the same amount. In the process, the 
buyers monthly payments of principal 
and interest will increase only slightly 
above the present $41.25, over a 25-year 
yeriod, while his down payment is cut 
from $900 to as little as $400. 

A $7,000 house with two bedrooms 
js to offer the biggest financing bargain 
among dwellings now practical to build. 
At present, the best terms available offer 
a Government-guaranteed loan of $6,300, 
with a $700 down payment, and require 
repayment in 25 years at $36.60 a month. 
But as the new bill is being written, FHA 
will guarantee $6,650 of a housing loan, 
requiring a down payment of only $350 
and providing for monthly payments of 
only $35.38 over a 30-year period. 

A $5,000 house, where one can be 
built in very low-cost rural areas, is down 
for more liberal financing too. Present 
maximum loan, under FHA, comes to 
$4,500, must be repaid in 20% years in 
monthly installments of $29.30. In the 
revised plan, a farmer could get an FHA- 
guaranteed loan of $4,750, put $250 
down, and pay off the balance in 30 
years at the rate of $25.51 a month. 

Moreover, it will be easier for the in- 
dividual to get such a loan than it has 
been to get a $4,500 loan in the past. 
FHA now makes only “economically 
sound” loans, by law. The new plan au- 
thorizes an FHA loan to anyone who is 
an “acceptable risk.” This change in lan- 
guage is intended to permit Government 
to guarantee loans to persons who have 
not been able to meet the financial stand- 
ards of the present law. 

All low-cost houses, those costing 
less than about $10,000, also are to be 
simpler to finance under another section 
of the proposed law. At this level, that 
section makes both FHA and GI loans 
easier for lending agencies to make, easier 
for borrowers to get. Idea is to increase 
the mortgage-resale market through ex- 
pansion of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. Where FNMA has been au- 
thorized to purchase up to 50 per cent of 
such Government-guaranteed mortgages 
held by any one lending company, it now 
is to be authorized to buy all of these 
low-cost housing mortgages, thus giving 
a full-scale secondary market for com- 
panies making these loans. 

In addition, builders of low-cost houses 
in high-cost areas are to be given some 
help in the amount of FHA loan they 
can get. The Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner will have authority to designate 
some areas as high cost, to increase loans 
in those areas by as much as $950 for 
houses appraised up to $9,000. 

That much the individual now planning 
to build can count on with some cer- 
tainty. Other provisions may be added, 
in turn, before the revised home-financing 
plan finally is approved by Congress. 
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Now under discussion, and subject 
to change, are these additional benefits: 

Thirty-year GI loans, with repayment 
of veterans’ housing loans spread over a 
longer period than the present 20 and 
25 years, is provided in the House of 
Representatives bill. This would reduce 
the monthly payments on a $16,000 loan 
by $8. No such provision is in the Senate 
plan. 

Direct loans to veterans of up to $10,- 
000 each, in cases where individuals are 
unable to get a GI loan through normal 
private channels, were eliminated from 
the House bill but are still being con- 
sidered. 

GI loans to widows of veterans are 
provided in the Senate plan, in cases 
where those widows have not remarried. 
But this provision is not now in the 
House-passed bill. 

“Co-op” housing loans also are still 
under discussion in the Senate, even 
though this provision was eliminated by 
the House. Idea here is to establish a 
billion-dollar Co-operative Housing Ad- 
ministration for making direct loans at 
about 3 per cent for 50 years to construct 
co-op housing projects for families of 
moderate means. 

College housing loans, repayable in 
40 years, are agreed to by both houses of 





Congress, but the rates to be charged are 
still undecided. The House favors a 4 
per cent rate, the Senate a 2% per cent 
rate. 

Easier farm loans are provided in 
another section of the House bill. The 
difficulty of adding another mortgage in 
order to construct a new farm dwelling 
is lessened by providing that a new mort- 
gage can be secured by a parcel of land 
on the farm suitable for home building. 

Housing-project loans also may be 
liberalized before Congress finally ap- 
proves the new plan. In this case, devel- 
opments of 25 or more houses on one site 
would have the size of any FHA loan 
boosted to 85 per cent of appraised value, 
if that value does not exceed $7,500 for 
a two-bedroom house, $8,000 for a three- 
bedroom house, or $9,000 for a four-bed- 
room house. Present FHA loans on these 
housing projects are only 80 per cent on 
houses valued up to $7,500. 

Over all, the outlook is that the new 
home-financing plan, when finally ap- 
proved by Congress, will greatly simplify 
the job of buying or building a low-cost 
house, and will ease somewhat the job of 
finding financing for a moderate-priced 
house. How far Congress will go in that 
direction may be decided in the few 
weeks ahead. 


~—Black Star 


THE BUILDER, HIS WORKERS AND THE PLANS 
... bigger Government guarantees will lower the risk 
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Preview of the 1950 Automobiles 


Advance look at the new cars 
shows the style trend. Big changes 
are in appearance, not in motors 
or prices. 

Lower-priced models will be 
pushed, but a general markdown 
on 1950 cars is out, at this stage. 
Factory costs are rising. 

Automobile demand stays 
high. A wait for most popular 
cars is still common, even though 
1949 production is biggest ever. 


The automobile boom, rolling along 
at a rate that is surprising almost every- 
one, is to get a new boost that could 
keep it moving at high speed for sev- 
eral more months. That boost is to 
come from model changes and from a 
trend among makers to bring out a 
larger number of lower-priced cars. 

A rush of 1950 models can be expected 
this year and early next year. Studebaker 
already has a complete new line on the 
market. Other makers will be along with 
new styles in a few months. There will be 
a number of changes in design and engi- 
neering, but no radical innovations. The 
postwar designs that appeared in 1948 
and early 1949 are expected to remain 
basic for some time to come. The industry 
has no plans for another expensive re- 
tooling job for several years, unless sales 
fall off more than expected. 

In Detroit, the automobile capital of 
the world, car prices generally are ex- 
pected to remain near present levels for 
the next few months, except that there 
will be more lower-priced models to 
choose from. Factory-price reductions, if 
there are to be any, are not likely before 
late in the year, and there is no assur- 
ance that they will come then. Production 
costs will go even higher if union de- 
mands for wage increases are met. The 
industry will not want to cut prices in the 
face of higher costs, nor is it under any 
great pressure to do so while the demand 
for new cars stays high. 

A member of the Board of Editors of 
U. S. News & World Report, surveying 
the situation at the source, finds, however, 
that the consumer who shops around 
sometimes will be able to buy the make 
of car he wants with less outlay of money 
than would have been required a few 
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Reported from DETROIT 


months ago. New lower-priced lines and 
some indirect price reductions will make 
that possible. 

The lower-priced field is getting 
the attention of many manufacturers. 
Buick, for example, has resumed produc- 
tion of its “special,” and plans to concen- 
trate half of its output on this model. The 
industry will not be surprised if two other 
companies in the General Motors system 
—Oldsmobile and Pontiac—start concen- 
trating before long on lower-priced mod- 


Indirect price reductions, by deal. 
ers, also tend to reduce car costs to the 
consumer. Trade-in allowances, in many 
cases, are more liberal in relation to the 
market value of used cars than they were 
not long ago. As competition in reases, 
profits may be cut even more. One man- 
ufacturer, expressing the producers’ view, 
said: “There is plenty of room for dealers 
to reduce prices.” 

By demanding, and getting, cars with. 
out extras, buyers also are able to save 





STUDEBAKER‘’S ‘NEW LOOK’ 
Coming: a rush of 1950 models 


els. Cadillac, too, is expected to bring out 
a smaller model in a few months. 

In the Chrysler lines, much of the sell- 
ing effort is being devoted to six simpli- 
fied models that are priced considerably 
lower than the other models in those lines. 

Ford Motor Co. is devoting an increas- 
ing proportion of its output—now about 
78 per cent—to the Ford, its cheapest 
car. A smaller proportion of Mercurys 
and Lincolns is being built. 

The independent manufacturers, too, 
are reaching out for a larger share of the 
low-priced car market. Hudson is to bring 
out an economy car by January 1. A low- 
er-priced Nash is in the works, though 
some months away. Kaiser-Frazer plans a 
lower-priced car next year. 

There still is no prospect that any of 
the larger manufacturers will make a 
light car in the $1,000 price range, any 
time soon. : 


some money. There is an_ increasing 
tendency to shop around for radios, heat- 
ers, and other accessories. 

Calendar of new models shows 
that virtually all makers are bringing out 
1950 styles in the next six months. 

General Motors will bring out new 
Cadillacs, Buicks, Oldsmobiles and Pon- 
tiacs in.November and December. New 
Chevrolets may not appear in dealers’ 
showrooms until January. The trend in 
GM ears is toward shorter, lower bodies, 
with more room inside. 

The 1950 Fords, Lincolns and Mer- 
curys also are due in November or De- 
cember. Fords will look about the same 
as in 1949, though changed in some re- 
spects. Lincolns will show prominent 
design innovations, but Mercury’s new 
lines will not be a sweeping departure 
from the old. 

Chrysler’s 1950 models may not show 
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up until next spring. A speed-up could 
bring out the new Chryslers, De Sotos, 
Dodges and Plymouths by late 1949. 
Radical changes are not expected. 

Nash is planning to introduce its new 
models, with body and engine changes, 
in early autumn. Hudson probably will 
have 1950 models on the way by late 
December. New-style Kaisers and Frazers 
are to appear at about the same time. 

Packard’s full line of new cars appeared 
in May. Studebaker has just introduced its 
1950 models. 

improvements in cars will be sub- 
stantial, though not radical. Some changes 
are aimed at meeting objections raised to 
a few of the postwar style trends. 

Wheelbases and over-all lengths will be 
shortened, for one thing, to make cars 
fit garages and to ease parking prob- 
lems. But new designs will include still 
lower, roomier bodies. 

Automatic or semiautomatic transmis- 
sion will be installed on about 50 per cent 
of all cars, compared with 25 per cent at 
present. The cost will be around $200. 
Chevrolet is expected to have a new sys- 
tem for optional installation on 1950 
models. Fords are not expected to in- 
corporate automatic transmissions for at 
least another year. Decision is not yet 
made on Plymouths. 

Engines will show another gradual de- 
velopment of the high-compression fea- 
ture. Very-high-compression engines will 
not be put into wide-spread use until 
aviation-type gasoline is available in vol- 
ume, everywhere. 

Motor-vehicle production is al- 
most sure to surpass that of any other 
year in history, including 1929, the pre- 
vious peak year. Output of cars and 
trucks may total 5,850,000 units. 

Production cutbacks in this line or that 
are still expected, but on a moderate 
scale. The cutbacks are most likely in the 
case of higher-priced cars. But reductions 
will come fast in any line of cars that is 
not selling too well, in the coming weeks. 

Strikes could put a big crimp in pro- 
duction. A work stoppage is a possibility 
at both Ford and Chrysler. Curtailment 
in one company’s output probably would 
not be offset by a big increase elsewhere. 
Most automobile manufacturers are cur- 
rently operating at close to practical ca- 
pacity. 

A steel strike, if prolonged, would force 
auto plants to shut down. However, auto 
makers flooded the steel mills with orders 
for steel, as “insurance,” and they have 
enough sheet and strip steel to last from 
30 to 45 days. 

Optimism and a new surge of com- 
petitive spirit seem to be keynotes in 
Detroit today. With new models coming 
up, and more of them in the lower-priced 
lines, Detroit confidently expects good 
business for some months to come. 
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BUICK ‘SPECIALS’ 
Spreading: a switch to lower-priced cars 
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WHERE THE ‘FAIR DEAL’ STANDS 


As Congress tries to wind up 
the session, box score on the Tru- 
man program shows this: 

Won—public housing, higher 
minimum wage, Government re- 
organization, most White House 
international-policy measures. 

Lost — Taft-Hartley repeal, 
higher taxes, price, wage and 
business controls, health insur- 
ance, other welfare bills. 


Major decisions now being made by 
Congress are telling the story of suc- 
cess or failure for the 1949 legislative 
program of President Truman. It be- 
gins to look as if his strategy of holding 
Congress in session until important 
bills are brought to a vote is paying off. 

With the House taking informal re- 
cess, action at this time is centered in the 
Senate. There, measures already passed 
by the House are getting a thorough go- 
ing over. Some are being rejected. But 
others are being accepted, with only 
minor changes. End of the session, when 
it comes, is expected to show that Mr. 
Truman has succeeded in _ pushing 
through substantial parts of the program 
he urged when the session began, eight 
months ago. 

Victories already won by the 


Score in Congress: 


Rent control has been extended until 
next June 30. This is only a limited suc- 
cess for the President, who had asked 
that rent control be “extended and 
strengthened.” While the new law 
strengthens control in a number of ways, 
it shifts much power from the Federal 
Government to States and cities. Under 
its terms, rents are being decontrolled in 
many cities and in some whole States. 

Reorganization of the _ executive 
branch of the Government by the Presi- 
dent has been authorized and is subject 
only to congressional veto. Six plans of 
reorganization announced by the Presi- 
dent have been allowed by Congress to 
stand. These affect the employment serv- 
ices, the Post Office Department, the 
Civil Service Commission, the Maritime 
Commission, the Public Roads Admin- 
istration and the National Security Re- 
scurces Board. Congress, however, turned 
down the President’s plan for creating a 
new Department of Welfare. 

Military unification, was strength- 
ened by Congress after being sought by 
the President for two years. Under the 
law now in effect, the Secretary of De- 
fense for the first time becomes the op- 
erating head of the military establish- 
ment, not a mere co-ordinator. 

The Marshall Plan has been ex- 
tended for another year, as Mr. Truman 
asked. But the House, in effect, lopped 
more than $200,000,000 from the $4,- 
300,000,000 recommended by the Presi- 





President, with the help of Admin- 
istration leaders in Congress, include: 

Minimum wage, as Mr. Truman 
asked, is to be raised from the pres- 
ent 40 cents an hour to 75 cents. 
That increase apparently is assured 
by the vote in the Senate, following 
previous approval by the House. In- 
stead of following the President’s 
recommendation that coverage of 
the law be broadened, however, both 
houses have narrowed its coverage. 
(See page 42.) 

A public housing program is 
going forward, as authorized in the 
law passed in July. Cities now are 
preparing plans of slum clearance 
and low-cost housing that eventually 
will result in the construction of 
millions of new dwelling units. Here 
Mr. Truman’s victory is really shared 
with Senator Robert A. Taft (Rep.), 
of Ohio, who led the fight for the 
bill in the Senate. 
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Victories 7, Setbacks 8 


dent in his budget, and the Senate cut 
the amount to $3,778,000,000. Differ. 
ences between the House and Senate 
versions are still not ironed out. 

The North Atlantic Pact, in which 
the United States joins 11 other nations 
in a military alliance, has been ratified 
by the Senate without any reservations, 
A military council under this pact soon 
will be set up. 

These seven measures, already ace- 
cepted, comprise an imporytant part of 
the President’s program, though by no 
means all of it. 

Victories now in sight, if they ma- 
terialize, will add several other laws to 
Mr. Truman’s file of completed business, 

Trade-agreements extension, al- 
ready approved by the House without 
any amendments not wanted by the 
President, is about to reach the Senate 
floor. The Senate, too, is expected to 
approve, after weeks of debate. How- 
ever, it may retain restrictions put into 
the law by the 80th Congress over Mr. 
Truman’s opposition. 

A private housing plan, designed to 
ease financing of houses costing $9,000 
or less and to broaden the use of GI loans 
for medium-priced houses, is awaiting 
floor action in the Senate. This plan, 
considered a vital part of the President’s 
housing program, already has been ap- 
proved by the House. (See page 16.) 

Displaced persons probably will be 
granted more liberal admission privileges, 
as Mr. Truman recommended. The 
House voted for this, but Senate 
action has been balked by Senator 
Pat McCarran (Dem.), of Nevada, 
chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. The bipartisan coalition back- 
ing the bill expects to force com- 
mittee discharge soon. 

Appropriation bills are going 
through Congress without any big 
setbacks for President Truman. All 
those of large scope have now been 
voted by both houses. Several of 
them are still in conference and can- 
not be completed until the House of 
Representatives returns to work the 
last week in September. Minor econ- 
omies are being made, but the Sen- 
ate rejected an amendment that 
would have directed the President 
to reduce the total spent 5 to 10 per 
cent below the total amounts voted. 

Arms aid for U.S. allies is ex- 
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pected to be approved, though in an 
amount smaller than the $1,450,- 
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CONGRESSIONAL ‘BIG FOUR’: 


000,000 recommended by the President. 
A steep cut was made by the House and 
similar action may be taken by the Senate. 

Favorable votes on all those unfinished 
parts of the Truman program look prob- 
able, if Congress stays in session. 

Major defeats already have been 
sustained by the President, however, and 
others are in prospect. 

Taft-Hartley repeal, stressed by Mr. 
Truman as a leading issue in the election 
campaign of 1948 and recommended to 
Congress last January, has been turned 
down. Labor Act revision is considered 
dead for this year, though it is certain to 
come up in Congress again next year. 

A tax increase of $4,000,000,000, 
urged by the President last winter, like- 
wise failed to get action. Later, when it 
became evident that such an increase 
might deepen the business recession, Mr. 
Truman withdrew his recommendation. 
On the other hand, demands by some 
Congressmen that excise taxes be cut have 
been successfully resisted. It appears now 
that major tax revision will be postponed 
until 1950. 

Aid to education has become en- 
tangled in an argument over religion, and 
apparently is dead for this session. The 
President had recommended that $300,- 
(00,000 of federal money be distributed 
among the States. 

Health insurance, pushed for a time 
by the President, ran into solid opposition 
and has been dropped for this year. 
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Social-security expansion likewise 
has been blocked for this session. A bill 
based on Administration ideas has been 
approved by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, however, and may be passed 
in 1950. 

Civil-rights legislation has little 
chance of final enactment this year, 
though it is expected to get a new trial 
run before the session is over. Whenever 
it is brought up, another filibuster is 
likely. 

The farm plan of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles F. Brannan, previously 
indorsed by Mr. Truman, has received 
little support in Congress and is no longer 
being pushed. Instead, a compromise plan 
devised by Senator Clinton P. Anderson 
(Dem.), of New Mexico, former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, now has the support 
of the President and probably will go 
through. 

Revival of controls over prices, 
wages and business operations, asked by 
President Truman last January as a 
means of controlling inflation, was not 
granted by Congress. Later, all chance for 
controls was killed by the business de- 
cline. 

Most of the Truman defeats have in- 
volved measures called “socialistic” by 
the opposition and have been sustained at 
the hands of a coalition of Republicans 
and Southern Democrats. 

Hanging in the balance are a num- 
ber of Administration bills that may yet 
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get action, if Congress stays in session 
long enough. 

Pay raises for military officers and 
high Government officials, already ap- 
proved by the House, may get past the 
Senate also. Other Government employes 
may get raises. 

Mine subsidies, to stimulate output 
when needed, probably will get through 
the Senate, if not the House, either late 
this year or early in 1950. 

Postal-rate increases are still a pos- 
sibility and could be jammed through in 
the closing days of the session. 

Rural telephones, which would be 
aided in a House-approved bill, are not 
likely to get action in the Senate until 
next year. 

An antimerger bill affecting corpora- 
tions, passed by the House, is being 
looked over carefully in the Senate. 

Tidelands oil is the subject of House 
Committee hearings and numerous con- 
ferences, but no final action is probable 
for this session. ' 

Final results to be achieved by 
President Truman in his 1949 legislative 
battles depend largely on what the Sen- 
ate does. The House of Representatives, 
where the Administration has a tight hold 
on the lawmaking machinery, has passed 
in some form most of the bills the Presi- 
dent has set before it. But in the Senate 
an anti-Truman coalition of resentful 
Southern Democrats and defiant Northern 
Republicans often runs the show. 
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Engineer Testing 
Station 
OMMUNITIES from coast to coast are soon to 
find near-by defense installations closing 
down, new thousands of defense workers looking 
for jobs in local industry. Some already have 
been fired. 

Cutbacks now ordered in U.S. military posts 
are to go ahead gradually over the year ahead. 
Where they will come is shown in the Pictogram. 

Some installations will be closed in each part 
of the U. S., as well as some abroad. Of the 51 to 
be shut down, 13 are to be Army, 18 Air Force, 
and 20 Navy. Others will be reduced. When the 
process ends, one civilian in each six employed 
by the armed forces will have been fired. And a 
sixth of all Army, Navy and Air Force reserve 
officers now on active duty will be released. 

What it means to the individual communities 
involved is this: 


Army installations employing 41,000 civilians 
are to be shut down completely or reduced to 
maintenance status by July, 1950. Three are Army 
camps that have been used for training purposes 
One—Camp Kilmer, N. J.,—is a staging area. The 
rest of them are ordnance, engineer and medical 
installations. 

Most of this cutback in Army employes will 
take effect early in 1950, from January to April. 
Of the 5,787 reserve officers to be returned to 
civilian life, most will be notified by October 1, 
released by January. 

Air Force bases to be closed down will release 
about 18,000 civilian workers, less than half the 
number involved in the Army cutback. Of the 
3,129 Air Force reserve officers to be released, 
most will be given 60 days’ notice before the end 
of this vear. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Medical Section 
of General Depot 


EBR. 
Depot 


LINCOLN, ILL. 
Ordnance Depot COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Lockbourne 
Air Base or 
IPAVA, ILL. 


Camp Ellis WILMINGTON, OHIO 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Ordnance Plant 


TOPEKA, KANS. 
Forbes Air Base 


* Base 


FORT SMITH, ARK. Air Base 
Camp Chaffee 


Navy installations are to suffer the biggest 
cutback. Twenty are to be closed down and 
others reduced, letting out a total of 76,000 civil- 
ian workers. Biggest of the installations to be ter- 
minated is the shipyard at Long Beach, Calif. 


to 


al Several air stations, depots and other facilities will 
| be inactivated. In addition, 3,157 reserve and oth- 
i er nonregular officers are to be released over the 
: year ahead. 





Over all, these cutbacks are to reduce military 
, pay rolls and buying power by about $500,000,- 

000 a year, military employes by about 147,000 

persons. But, even so, planned cuts are to affect 
d only a small part of defense spending in U. S. 
‘ The Navy alone, for example, is running 595 
shore installations, will lose only 20. Reductions 
now ordered set the trend; big cuts, if they are 
to be made, are yet to come. 
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GERMAN TRADE DRIVE: A U.S. RISK 


German traders are going 
after. new customers. Drive “for 
markets means competition for 
Britain, a new worry for U. S. 

Cutting into British sales in 
Latin America is one goal. Step- 
ping up flow of German goods 
to East Europe is another. 

Wider trade is agreed on to 
help the German comeback. But 
Soviet industry stands to gain. 


Western Germany's economic man- 
agers, with U. S. approval, are looking 
to Eastern Europe and Latin America 
to help the new Federal Republic of 
Germany get on its feet and stay there. 
A German export drive aimed at these 
areas is under way. If successful, it will 
reduce Germany’s need for a U. S. dole 
of $1,000,000,000 a year, but give the 
U.S. some other problems to worry 
about. 

Both Eastern Europe and Latin Ameri- 
ca were prime markets for prewar Ger- 
many. Thus far in the postwar period, 


German Plans to Build Export Markets 


Reported from FRANKFURT 


however, German trade with Eastern Eu- 
rope and Latin America has been only a 
fraction of what it was before the war. 
Both areas now need German machinery 
and can pay for it with food and raw 
materials. 

U. S. officials, therefore, are supporting 
Germany’s new export drive to these areas 
even though its success is to confront the 
U.S. with two major risks. 

One of these risks is that German sales 
to Latin America may cut into British 
(and maybe American) sales and aggra- 
vate Britain’s export crisis. The other risk 
is that German machinery exported to 
Eastern Europe may strengthen the So- 
viet bloc and give Russia more of a hold 
on Germany as well. 

But the alternative open to the U. S., if 
these risks seem too great, apparently is to 
keep on doling out $1,000,000,000 a year 
to Western Germany for some time to 
come. That is the outlook unless Germany 
can export more goods and to a wider 
range of customers. 

Goal for the new Republic is both to 
double the volume of exports and to find 
markets outside Western Europe. 

Export boom, sensational for a while, 
has tapered off. In the 12 months up to 
April of this year, German exports trebled 
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in value. In April, May and June, how. 
ever, the boom flattened out at around 
$100,000,000 worth of exports a month, 
July’s record was a little better, at $113. 
000,000. But Germany’s goal, to pay for 
the food and raw materials Germany 
must import, is $220,000,000 a month, 
An export figure averaging around $100.- 
000,000 a month is hardly halfway to the 
goal, 

The trouble is not in declining demand 
for German goods. Most Marshal] Plan 
countries of Western Europe, for instance, 
want more German machinery, chemicals, 
textiles, coal and steel than they are cur- 
rently getting. Trouble is that Westem 
Europe can’t give Germany, in exchange, 
either the food and raw materials that she 
needs or the dollars in lieu of these com- 
modities. 

Buying from Germany, in fact, has in- 
creased the dollar drain to the point 
where several Western European coun- 
tries have had to call a halt in order to 
save dollars. Import restrictions have gone 
into effect. Purchases of essential machin- 
ery from Germany are at present being 
held down. 

The effect is being felt in Germany’s 
industrial recovery. Production has leveled 
off at 85 per cent of prewar output. Un- 
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employment is a serious problem. Yet the 
plant capacity, labor and materials for a 
much higher level of production and ex- 
port are available in Western Germany. 
And businessmen and. industrialists are 
champing at the bit, ready to go. 

Lack of a market is holding them 
back. As Germans are now discovering, 
the countries that buy their goods can’t 
supply the food and raw materials Ger- 
many needs, while the countries that can 
supply these things are not buying Ger- 
man goods. 

For example: The U.S., during the 
first half of this year, provided 48 per 
cent of Germany’s imports. But Germany 
was able to sell only 5 per cent of her ex- 
ports to the U. S. 

At the other extreme, the Marshall 
Plan countries of Western Europe took 
83 per cent of Germany’s exports, but 
could supply only 36 per cent of German 
imports. 

On balance, Germany so far this year 
is running a trade deficit with the U. S. at 
the rate of $760,000,000 a year. With 
Marshall Plan countries, however, Ger- 
many is running a trade surplus of $324,- 
000,000 a year. This makes Germany, like 
Britain, a creditor to Western Europe 
while a debtor to the U. S. 

To solve Germany’s problem as a cred- 
itor to Europe, Marshall Plan officials may 
let Germany extend “drawing rights” or 
credits to absorb some of the current 
surplus of $324,000,000. But German 
planners see that as only a partial solu- 
tion. They expect German sales to West- 
ern Europe to decline from $940,000,000 


in the fiscal year 1949 to $808,000,000 
in fiscal 1950. 

The only way to make up this loss 
seems to be to sell more to Latin America 
and Eastern Europe. 

German drive for markets, as the 
chart on page 24 shows, calls on Western 
Germany to increase its sales to Latin 
America and Eastern Europe by 250 per 
cent or more during the current fiscal 
year. Ultimately, by the time the Marshall 
Plan has ended, the hope is that German 
exports to these areas will be above pre- 
war levels, when such sales accounted for 
more than one fourth of all German ex- 
ports. Today, exports to Eastern Europe 
and Latin America amount to about one 
tenth of the prewar total. 

Sales to Latin America, according to 
the plan, are to rise from the recent rate 
of $25,000,000 a year to at least $68,000,- 
000 for the year ending next June 30, and 
ultimately exceed the prewar rate of 
$270,000,000 a year. 

To make this increase in exports pos- 
sible, German plans are to step up 
purchases from Latin America to $188,- 
000,000 this fiscal year, compared with 
purchases of $72,000,000 in fiscal 1949. A 
large part of this $188,000,000 is to go 
for Latin-American wheat, corn, meat 
and hides now bought from the U.S. In 
return, Latin Americans are expected to 
get back into the habit of buying German 
machinery, autos, chemicals and textiles. 

German businessmen think they can 
undercut the British in the Latin-Ameri- 
can market in such things as vehicles, 
scientific instruments and some kinds of 
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GERMAN HEAVY INDUSTRY 
... more of its products will go east and south 


industrial machinery, British exporters, it 
is true, have some of the Latin-American 
market sewed up through long-term bar- 
ter deals on a bilateral basis. But the Ger- 
mans see some openings. Besides, they 
know how to sell goods in Latin America 
from prewar experience. 

Until recently, German exporters had to 
let the Latin-American market go by de- 
fault. Industrial output was low. German 
exports were mainly coal, steel and tim- 
ber, wanted by Western Europe. It was 
a sellers’ market, too, easy to deal with. 
There was little incentive to venture 
abroad in search of prewar markets. 

Now things are to change. New trade 
agreements between Western Germany 
and Latin-American countries are to be 
expected, in addition to the existing four 
with Argentina, Chile, Colombia and 
Uruguay. More competition is in store for 
British and U.S. exporters. 

Sales to Eastern Europe, if German 
plans work out, are to total $140,000,000 
in the current export year, and ultimate- 
ly exceed $400,000,000 a year. Goal is to 
sell Eastern Europe about 20 per cent of 
all German exports, as compared with a 
prewar 16 per cent. As it is, German trade 
with Eastern Europe is increasing, with 
German imports nearly three times the 
1948 rate, and exports better than double 
the 1948 rate. 

Basis of trade expansion with Eastern 
Europe, moreover, is to be German ex- 
ports of heavy machinery and industrial 
equipment, not German cameras, toys or 
pottery. Thus, in a new trade deal with 
Poland, the Germans promise to export 
industrial machinery, electrical equip- 
ment, optical instruments, chemicals, steel 
scrap and textiles. In return, the Germans 
are to get feed grains, sugar, poultry and 
eggs, cheese and timber. German trade 
deals with other Eastern European coun- 
tries are expected to run along similar 
lines. 

In theory, U. S. policy bans war-poten- 
tial goods as exports to the Soviet sphere. 
But in Frankfurt, at least, the atmosphere 
has changed since the lifting of the Berlin 
blockade. The practice now among U. S. 
officials in Western Germany is to encour- 
age German trade with Eastern Europe 
even if what used to be called war-poten- 
tial goods are involved. 

Outlook, accordingly, is for fewer 
German exports to Wéstern Europe dur- 
ing the next few months, and more to 
Eastern Europe and Latin America. And 
the more successful this shift in German 
trade turns out to be, the more acute the 
U.S. problem is to be with respect to 
British trade in Latin America and Soviet 
power in Eastern Europe. But there is a 
chance, at least, that success of the Ger- 
man export drive will reduce the $1,000,- 
000,000-a-year burden on American tax- 

payers. 
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Danger in Japan: Too Many People 


Japan‘s population, growing 
by leaps and bounds, is putting 
steady pressure on food supplies, 
jobs, everything. 

Fear is that Japan can never 
support all her people. Any sud- 
den upset will mean mass hun- 
ger, unemployment, and other 
big troubles. 

Overcrowding is leading to 
demands for continued U.S. aid 
in food, dollars, raw materials, 
on a long-term basis. 


Asia’s age-old problem of too many 
people with too little to live on is 
building up again in Japan. This time, 
the problem is of top concern to the 
U.S. as it undertakes the job of con- 
verting Japan into a strong, self-sup- 
porting bulwark against Russia in the 
Far East. 

Japan starts its fifth year of U.S. occu- 
pation (see page 61) jammed with more 
people than it held in 1931, when its 
rulers used congested living space as an 
excuse for starting a war of conquest 
against China. 

The birth rate is rising rapidly and the 
death rate is declining. This is adding 
larger and larger numbers each year to 
the population of the islands, already 
overcrowded by millions of Japanese 
brought home from colonial territories 
lost during the war. 

U.S. aid, and occupation troops, are 
doing a lot to keep troubles in check now. 
American food, raw materials and troops 
are helping to prevent hunger, unemploy- 
ment and political unrest. But U. S. offi- 
cials are beginning to worry about what 
will happen once that assistance is 
stopped. The growing population is push- 
ing further into the future the day when 
Japan can be put on her own. 

The situation is shown in the charts 
on page 27. In 1934, for every 1,000 per- 
sons living in Japan, 30 babies were born. 
Now the number of births is up to 34 
per 1,000. 

At the same time, the death rate is go- 
ing down, partly as the result of improve- 
ments in sanitation, public health and 
medical care initiated by American occu- 
pation forces. In 1934, for every 1,000 
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Reported from TOKYO 


Japanese there were 18 deaths. Today the 
rate is down to 12 deaths. 

Population, thus, is soaring. In the four 
years since V-] Day, the number of peo- 
ple in Japan has increased nearly 10,- 
000,000—from about 73,000,000 to about 
83,000,000. In a little more than two 
years, 6,200,000 Japanese were returned 
to their homeland from lost territories— 
Korea, China, Southeast Asia and scores 
of islands. At the same time, 1,200,000 
Koreans and Chinese, mostly indentured 
laborers, were returned from Japan to 
their own countries. The net increase in 
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YOUNG JAPANESE 
Can their country support them? 


Japan’s population as the result of repatri- 
ation was 5,000,000. 

This movement of Japanese back to 
their homeland was a one-time operation. 
The increase resulting from more births 
than deaths, on the other hand, keeps 
building up. The number of people is 
growing now by about 5,000 daily. Even 
if the rate of increase levels off somewhat, 
experts estimate that by 1970 the four 
islands that now compose Japan will have 
at least 100,000,000 people. Perhaps the 
number will be 115,000,000 or 120,- 
000,000. 

The difficulty is in finding ways to 
support such a population. Japan’s present 
area is smaller than that of California. 
Only 16 per cent of this area can be made 
to grow crops. The cropland has more 
people per square mile working it, on the 
average, than any other farming area in 


the world. Still, it cannot produce enough 
to feed all the people. 

With farm production close to the peak 
last year, Japan had to import 2,113,000 
tons of food, or about 20 per cent of the 
minimum needs. As the population grows, 
still more food from abroad will be 
needed. It can’t be grown at home. 

Food is not all that Japan has to im- 
port. It is poor in raw materials. It has 
to bring in oil, coal, iron ore and cotton 
to keep industries and transport running. 

Before the war, when Japan was much 
larger than she is today, she managed to 
support a population of 70,000,000 by 
exploiting colonial territories, particularly 
Korea, Manchuria and Formosa. But these 
colonies, which supplied raw materials 
and export markets on Japan’s terms, have 
been lost. Now it is necessary for the 
Japanese to buy and sell in competitive 
world markets. 

American economists are hoping that 
by 1953 Japan will be able to get on a 
break-even basis. In order to aid Japan’s 
recovery, the U.S. Congress is asked to 
appropriate $495,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year. An additional $375,000,000 
will be sought in the next two fiscal vears. 
With that help, in the view of some Amer- 
ican planners, Japan will get in shape to 
earn enough through exports to pay for 
necessary imports. 

The population problem may upset this 
calculation, however. Plans are based on 
individual diets of only 1,950 calories 
daily. This is 295 calories less than the 
Japanese were getting in 1930-34. Any 
increase is out of the question; in fact, the 
planners believe Japan should consider 
herself lucky if she can maintain the 
1,950-calorie diet without outside help. 

Imports and exports, even if they are 
brought into balance by 1953, may not 
stay that way, for the population wil 
keep on growing. In order to continue to 
export enough, Japan will have to increase 
production 2 per cent each year. Few 
economists believe that this can be done 
indefinitely. Meanwhile, Americans in 
Japan are becoming more and more con- 
cerned over the outlook. 

Fear is that, as population gets too big, 
standards of living will fall, unemploy- 
ment will increase and political troubles 
will become acute. Reactionaries who sup- 
ported the prewar program of conquest 
are hoping for a chance to get control of 
the Government. So are the Communists. 
Americans are worried lest, instead of be- 
ing an outpost of peace and democracy in 
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an area Where Communists are becoming 
strong. Japan will turn out once more to 
be a major trouble spot in Asia unless the 
population problem can be solved. 

The solution that most Japanese 
leaders are urging is large-scale emigra- 
tion. They would like to send several hun- 
dred thousand people each year to such 
areas as Australia, various Pacific islands, 
maybe parts of the Asiatic mainland and 
the Western Hemisphere. They plan to 
work for the right of unlimited emigration 
at the peace conference, when it comes. 

Merely to drain off the increase, how- 
ever, it would be necessary to send about 
1,000,000 people out of Japan each year. 
Australia and many other areas are wholly 
or partly closed to Japanese immigrants 
and are likely to remain so. Some coun- 
tries are afraid that Japanese settlers 
might form the spearhead for aggression, 
as was the case in the Philippines at the 
onset of World War II. 

Experts believe it may be possible to 
find homes abroad for several thousand 
Japanese each year, but the migration of 
1,000,000 annually is practically out of 
the question. 

Getting more “living space” is another 
plan, but it is discussed very quietly. 
Many Japanese would like to get back the 
Kuriles and Southern Sakhalin Island, 
which Russia took over, and Formosa, 
which was turned over to China at the 
close of the war. A draft of a peace treaty, 
drawn up secretly in the Japanese Foreign 
Office, provides for the return of these 
and some other territories. But the idea 
has never been put forward seriously. 
Most Japanese realize it doesn’t have a 
chance. 

Birth control, although it has been sug- 
gested as a means of holding down the 
population, is not being advocated ener- 
getically. 

The Communists are urging all-out in- 
dustrialization under a soviet form of 
government as the cure-all. They maintain 
that this would provide a living for every- 
one and would cause the population curve 
to flatten out. 

Continued aid from America for a long 
time is being urged by some Japanese 
politicians. They argue that, unless the 
U.S. keeps on helping, serious trouble 
will result. In this situation, they contend, 
the U.S. must provide food, money or 
raw materials, maybe all three, as long 
as they are needed. 

The outlook is that population pres- 
sure will build up more and more, in spite 
of everything. Already there are more 
people than Japan’s resources and present 
commerce can support. There is consider- 
able doubt that the country will be able 
to get on an even keel in 1953, as planned. 
Result may be that U. S. aid, in one form 
or another, will continue much longer 
than now planned. 
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Japan’s Population: Bigger and Bigger 
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Employers Mutual Group [nsurane | 


A NEW INVESTMENT FOR INDUSTRY 


..brings substantial benefits 
to the employer and furnishes 
protection to the employee! 


Farsighted employers, in increasing numbers, 
have found that providing Employers Mutual 
Group Insurance for their employees is the wisest 
of new investments. The employer is rewarded in 
many ways when he furnishes round-the-clock 
protection against income-loss from illness—and 
against heavy hospital-surgical-medical expense 
due to “‘after-hours”’ accidents. 


He sees his production bettered in quality and 
quantity . . . operating and production costs low- 
ered ... company loyalty increased through new- 
won good will! 
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Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin - 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN - EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








The employee, freed from financial worries in 
the event of illness or disabling accident, takes 
added personal interest in his job and his com- 
pany—for he feels that he ‘‘belongs,”’ and that he 
as an individual counts in his employer’s scheme 
of things. 

With all its manifest advantages to employer and 
employed, the cost of Employers Mutual Group 
Insurance is lower than you may think. Weighed 
against its many mutual benefits, the cost is negli- 
gible. May we suggest that you write on your 
letterhead for our booklet, ‘‘A New Investment 
for Industry’’? It will involve no obligation. 

* * * 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Compensation— 
Public Liability—Automobile—Group Health and Acci- 
dent— Burglary—Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds—and 
other Casualty Insurance. Fire—Extended Coverage— 
Inland Marine—and allied lines. All policies are non- 
assessable, 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS of WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities - Consult your telephone directory 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....BELGRADE....HONG KONG....TOKYO.... 





>> Apparently, it's to be one crisis after another in the world's sore spots, 
with the U.S. in each case either already involved or invited to the party. 

Yugoslav crisis finds U.S. more than just an interested bystander. 

British crisis involves U.S. deeply, Spreads over much of the world. 

China crisis won't leave U.S. alone, so U.S. is looking for a new policy. 

Then, only a degree or two under crisis temperature, there's the deadlock 
between U.S. and Russia over Austria and Germany, between Arabs and Jews in the 
Middle East, between India and Pakistan over Kashmir. There is still fighting in 
Greece, in Southeast Asia, the possibility of it in Iran, Korea, Indonesia. And 
in Western Europe, the U.S. bulwark, economic problems pile up, mean trouble. 

Potential crises are thus all over the map. They can be expected to break 
out. That's the outlook for the foreseeable future. Settled world is far away. 














>> Idea is beginning to take hold in European capitals, however, that the U.S. 
perhaps has run out of sensational ways to deal with crises. For the next year 
or two, at least, no informed diplomat in Europe expects the U.S. to produce 
anything on the scale of the big loan to Britain, the Marshall Plan, the Truman 
Doctrine, the Atlantic Pact. U.S., it's assumed, has no more rabbits of that 
Size in its hat. U.S. Congress, for one thing, seems to be getting balky. From 
here on, less costly, less sensational means of handling crises are looked for. 

This is the trend, unless Stalin upsets it. That is the big "if." 





>> Soviet invasion of Yugoslavia, if that happens, of course alters things. 

U.S. and allies, in that case, can be expected to take a new look at what 
may develop, what may be needed. Idea of Stalin as defeated in Europe, on the 
defensive, afraid to fight, might have to be revised. Sentiment of U.S. Con- 
gress, also, might undergo some revision, as it did after Czechoslovakia fell. 

World war could grow out of local war in Yugoslavia. Wars have a way of 
getting out of hand. Besides, any Soviet-Yugoslav war begins with nine peoples 
automatically involved--the people of Yugoslavia, Russia, Soviet zone of Ger- 
many, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Albania. 





>> Stalin's dilemma, the reason invasion is a possibility, is this: 

If he invades Yugoslavia, it's true Stalin may be in for a long fight, may 
provoke his satellites to revolt, may start a world war he doesn't want now. 

If he doesn't invade Yugoslavia, however, Stalin can't be sure of getting 
rid of Tito, of controlling the Balkans, of checking the spread of Titoism. 

As it is, Titoism or something like it is a major problem for Moscow. 

In Czechoslovakia, Communists say they've had to put down a revolt. 
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In Rumania, guerrilla warfare in Transylvania is a continuing problen. 
In Bulgaria, the one able economic leader has been liquidated as pro-Tito. 
In Hungary, top Communists sympathetic to Tito have had to be removed. 
In Albania, fear of invasion by Tito and the Greeks is a constant worry. 
Soviet invasion of Yugoslavia, it may seem to Stalin, would end all these 
worries, dispose of Tito once and for all. But the risks are tremendous. 
Probability, thus, is that Stalin will continue to rely on means short of 
invasion=--nerve war, economic warfare, sabotage, fifth-column activity. 




















































>> Question coming to the surface in Asia now is how the U.S. and Britain are 
to share the burden of halting the Communists at the borders of China. 

Old idea was that the U.S. would bolster main Pacific islands, from Japan 
down to Indonesia, while Britain shored up Southeast Asia and India. 

New idea seems to be for U.S. to shoulder a big chunk of Britain's load. 


>> Idea grows out of Britain's economic crisis, has these events back of its 

Communist advance in China is crippling a profitable trade between China 
and Britain's island colony, Hong Kong. In addition, British investments total- 
ing perhaps $1,000,000,000 in China are now in jeopardy, may be lost forever. 

Defense of Hong Kong, involving 20,000 troops plus naval and air forces, is 
costing Britain money she hasn't got to spend this way right now. 

Defense of Malaya, also involving British troops, is another expense. 

British income from Malaya, at the same time, has been reduced by a drop in 
sales of Malayan rubber to the U.S. Normally, Malaya is a big dollar earner. 

Payments to India, Pakistan, Ceylon are another drain. Britain is repaying 
balances these countries built up during the war. 

On top of all this, Britain is now talking of cutting her defense expendi- 
tures, saving on overseas spending, in order to reduce her total budget. 

So U.S. is being invited to take on more of the load in the Far East. 




















>> If and when this U.S.-British problem is solved, problem still to be faced 
in the Far East is exactly how to stop the Communist advance. 
U.S., British guns are not being thought of as the full answer. 
Marshall Plan for Asia isn't in the cards, either, isn't being considered. 
Pacific Pact, wanted by Chiang Kai-shek, is not being taken seriously. 
Truth is, neither U.S. nor Britain is too sure what to do next. It remains 
to be seen if the new U.S. policy, now under study, has the answers. Likelihood 
is that any new policy will be unsensational, avoiding vast expenditures. 











>> U.S. timetable for ending military government in Japan, putting civilians 
in charge, as in Western Germany, is running behind schedule. The difficulty, 
which won't be admitted officially, revolves around General MacArthur. 

General MacArthur's friends in Tokyo suspect that what's up is an under= 
cover campaign by the U.S. State Department to force the General out of Japan. 

Difficulty is that it's now U.S. policy to eliminate controls over Japanese 
Government as much as possible, give it rather free rein. This means less con- 
trol by U.S. military, less of a role for the Supreme Commander. 

Embarrassing fact, however, is that top U.S. jobs in Tokyo, influencing 
the Japanese Government, are still held by generals under MacArthur. 

Betting in Tokyo is that MacArthur will stay as long as he wants to. 
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RENT A NEW CAR FROM 








“Yes sir, it does pay! Wherever | am, at home or away, | can 
rent a new Chevrolet or other fine car from Hertz at any time, 
day or night, and make my calls quickly in comfort and style. 
| can cover my territory faster, and make more calls. My boss, 
too, travels the Hertz way. He leaves his own car for the family, 
and uses one from Hertz.” 

Have you tried the Hertz way? If not, you're due for a happy 
experience. You can rent a car from Hertz for an hour, a day 
or a week, just as long as you want it. Rates are reasonable 
and several can ride for the same cost as one! Read below 
the many Hertz advantages. Only Hertz, world’s largest, can 
give you so much for so little. Call your local Hertz station 
listed under “H”, “Hertz Driv-Ur-Self’, in the telephone direc- 
tory for full information. For an up-to-the-minute directory of 
all Hertz stations in more than 400 cities and for complete 
information, write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 799, 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES YOU'LL ENJOY 


CONVENIENT WHEREVER YOU ARE... . You can enjoy Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self service—reliable, uniform, courteous—at home or in 
any of more than 400 cities throughout the United States, Hawaii, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and Canada. Hertz is the only nation-wide and 
international system—largest in the world—over 25 years’ expe- 
rience. 

fone CAR PLEASURE... You drive a new Chevrolet or other 
fine car in splendid condition, properly insured, and as private as 
your own. Fleets have been increased over 50 per cent. 


HERTZ 


and Drive it yourself 





EASY AS A. B. C.... (A) Go to a Hertz station. (B) Show your 
driver's license and identify yourself. (C) Step into the car and go! 
Se ... You can reserve a car for use at home, or if 
traveling, before you leave home at your local Hertz station or rail- 
road or air line ticket counters and at travel agencies. It will be 
ready on arrival. 
HERTZ NATIONAL COURTESY CARDS... As a responsible Hertz 
patron you are entitled to the famous Hertz National Courtesy Card. 
Your Courtesy Card identifies you and is honored by all Hertz 
stations. 
INSURANCE PROTECTION... Whenever you rent a car from 
any Hertz station you are always assured proper Public Liability, 
Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance—written with reliable 
companies. 
A TYPICAL RATE EXAMPLE... In Jackson, Miss., Capito! and 
Mill Sts., the weekday daytime rate is $4.50 per 24 hours, plus 9c 
per mile, which means that a car taken out on any weekday at 
8:00 P.M.—driven 30 miles, returned before 8:00 P.M. on the next 
day—costs only $7.20, including gas, oil and insurance, regardless 
of how many ride. Less miles or additional miles, 9c per mile. 


TRUCKS .... Hertz is also the world’s 
largest truck leasing and rental organi- 
zation. Trucks are available at most 
Hertz stations for occasional rental or 
long-term lease. Call your local Hertz 
station for full information and com- 
plete details. 


NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, 
licenses are being granted to respon- 
sible local interests to operate as part 
of the Hertz System. For complete in- 
formation write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
System, Inc., Dept. 799, 218 Sz 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


U.S. News 





“IS AIR SUPPORT FOR 


GROUND ARMY BEING NEGLECTED? 
AN INTERVIEW WITH GEN. JACOB L. DEVERS 


Chief, Army Field Forces 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Gen. Jacob L. Devers, as Chief 
of the Army Field Forces, has been the man 
directly responsible for shaping the character of 
this country’s postwar Army forces. His ideas on 
a unified air, ground, and sea combat team are to 
influence in large measure the type of military 
defense U.S. has for years to come. His aim of 
making the entire Army air-transportable, with 





close Navy and Air Force support, gives a good 
indication of how the next war may be fought. 

To get the story of how our fighting forces are 
preparing, under unification, to defend U.S. in 
an atomic-age war, editors of U.S. News & 
World Report invited General Devers to our con- 
ference rooms for an interview. The transcribed 
questions and answers follow. 








Q How necessary do you think it is, General Dev- 
ers for future military operations to have air support 
—that is, tactical air forces—working with ground 
troops? 

A I think it is absolutely essential that we have air 
support for ground troops. Without it the Army 
would be helpless. 

Q Has there been much attention given to the form 
that that would take, that is, whether you would have 
air squadrons trained with and attached to the Army 
permanently, or just in wartime? 

A If you mean should the Army have its own tacti- 
cal air force my answer is No, not if the Air Force 
can provide us with the type of close tactical air sup- 
port which includes the development of aircraft and 
tactical air units which can be integrated into a fight- 
ing team with the ground forces. However, the Army 
has a primary, if not dominant, interest in the devel- 
opment and attainment of a tactical air force to meet 
our needs. 

In the past, even before World War II, an attempt 
was made to develop this technique under a sepa- 
rated-interest system without success. We entered 
World War II without a workable one. In fact, the 
present system which was developed was initially 
taken from the British and modified to fit our needs 
during the war. 

Consequently, I feel that in order to provide a tac- 
tical air force which can give us the close support we 
must have to accomplish our mission, the Air Force 
must understand and accept this requirement. Then 

with continued co-operation by both services we can 


solve the problem satisfactorily. This does not require 
the Army’s own tactical air force. 

Q There were times when you could call in strategic 
bombers to help you—that is, those usually assigned 
to area bombing? 

A Yes. 

Q Wouldn't it be risky to bring them in unless they 
had training with ground troops? 

A Yes. World War II proved that we must have 
visual and electronic identification means to insure 
that no bombs will be dropped behind a certain line. 
There is little assurance at present that this can be 
done. 

Q Bombing our own lines, you mean? 

A Yes, certain missions of this type in the last war 
proved that the front lines must be definitely marked 
and that ground control is necessary. If these types 
of mission are contemplated in the future, we had 
better practice now, because it’s hard and expensive 
to improvise on the battlefield. 

Q But primarily you’re going to have to have ade- 
quate support for ground troops assigned to the 
ground troops and not dependent, except for emer- 
Sencies, on strategic-bombing equipment? 

A We’re going to have tactical air fighter-bomber 
groups. Their sole purpose will be the support of the 
ground forces. 

Q It’s an Air Force responsibility to supply you 
with air support for ground troops, isn’t it? 

A That’s right. 

Q Recently we heard that you were making several 
presentations on the subject. Is that correct? 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Belief that next war will be fought by aviation alone is called 
dangerous—Important role of infantry requires co-opera- 
tion of other units—Jet planes may revolutionize tactics 


A What happened was that in the reorganization of 
the Air Force, the numbered tactical air forces be- 
came regional air forces, with Tactical Air Command 
and the Air Defense Command under Continental 
Air Command. The object of my presentation was 
to point out the fact that we no longer had tactical 
air forces as such. A tactical air force and Army nor- 
mally work together as a team. General Vandenberg 
has said to the Tactical Air Command: “Your first 
job is to support the Army.” This they are now at- 
tempting to do. 

Q What kind of planes will you have? 

A You have a problem, in aircraft, to perform the 
function of tactical air support of the ground forces. 
We want the airplane that can do the job. Will the 
conventional type we had during the war or the jet 
be able to do the job? On the question of jets, I am 
in thorough touch with that through my close rela- 
tionship with Tactical Air Command. 

The question is, what type of aircraft will furnish 
this support and, can the jet do the job? That is the 
Air Force’s problem, but we of the Army are vitally 
concerned. As has been stated, we are on the receiving 
end of this support. There are some who believe that 
a several-purpose fighter can effectively act in close 
support of ground forces as well as in air defense or 
aerial combat. Possibly this goal can be reached. 
However, I am quite doubtful. 

The idea of the all-purpose weapon or machine is 
most attractive. Yet, in the past, it has had to be 
abandoned under the stress of war. When operations 
become complex and highly specialized, the multi- 
purpose article cannot pay its freight in all fields. As 
a consequence there arises a definite requirement for 
a family of weapons. 

Certainly, the targets given to tactical air for the 
close support of land forces are most difficult to lo- 
cate and to hit. For this reason special training and 
special equipment would appear mandatory. In this 
regard, I believe there are great possibilities for the 
jet in the field of close support, provided it is de- 
signed, and its pilots trained, specifically for the close- 
support mission. 

On the battlefield, the support must be the best. The 
Army requirements for close air support demand that 





GENERAL DEVERS 


the Air Force be able to locate and attack accurately 
a variety of targets, possess a striking power, be able 
to penetrate to the target, sustain air operations, com- 
municate directly with infantry and armored units, 
and, of course, be able to operate from rapidly con- 
structed airfields. It does not seem either logical or 
practical that a fighter to perform this role is the same 
aircraft that is designed to be an interceptor or high- 
altitude fighter. Now, I do not close my mind to the 
fact that science and invention can work this out, 
because I think they’re already making progress. In 
fact, I know they are. But, it takes time to develop 
those things. 

Q Meanwhile, the conventional job is the one that 
you think is the safest? 

A Yes, at this time. In the first place, I am a thor- 
ough believer in unification. We know this type of 
plane can do the job. I feel that in any effort to make 

(Continued on page 34) 























one tool do two jobs, as in the case of the fighter, we 
are spending an unjustifiable sum with respect to the 
job that does not require expensive characteristics. If 
a certain number of aircraft are required for tactical 
close support, I feel that it can be done less expen- 
sively and more effectively with a machine designed 
for the task. 

Q Well, your chief problems are related to how 
much attention should be given to strategic bombing 
and how much should be given to air support for the 
ground. That’s the real big problem, isn’t it? 

A That’s right. It is a responsibility of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and I am sure it will be resolved at 
that level. 

Q How much of the money about to be appropri- 
ated now—$1,500,000,000—for European aid, is for 
tactical air? 

A I am certain some of that appropriation will be 
earmarked for tactical aircraft. 

Q But that will be for European armies, won't 
it? 

A Yes, and the aircraft will be furnished, I imagine, 
by our Air Force. In all probability these European 
armies will receive the conventional-type planes that 
are now stored on Air Force bases. I feel it is much 
better to transfer these aircraft than to have them re- 
main in storage where there is bound to be a consid- 
erable amount of deterioration. 

Q There must be a lot of stuff left from the last 
war, isn’t there? 

A Yes, there is. It is rapidly becoming obsolescent, 
but it is serviceable and can be used. If war came to- 
morrow, we would have to use it until more modern 
types were in production in large numbers. 

Q If you knew there would be a war on a certain 
date, you could build up to it soon? 

A Yes. I am continually presenting our plans and 
requirements to the Air Force, not in a controversial 
manner but with the view of exchanging ideas and 
in order that doctrine and requirements be estab- 
lished and agreed upon by both of us. For the most 
part it can be worked out on the Department of Army 
and Department of Air Force level. Those problems 
which remain unsolved are submitted to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. I am confident with General [Omar 
N.] Bradley acting as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff there will be formal adjustment or a solution 
to these unresolved matters. Day by day we are be- 
coming more in agreement than ever before. 


Six Months for Getting Ready 


Q You're assuming that you'll have six months in 
which to get going, if a war comes suddenly? 

A I think we’ll have six months. 

Q Well, according to some concepts we hear about, 
the war would be over in 30 days? 

A Those are not my views. 

Q We read that, with 70 targets, the air knocks 
them all out and the Army hasn’t much of anything 
to do. Isn’t that one school of thought? 


A I definitely do not subscribe to that concept, It 
would be most dangerous. 

Q Well, in this European program, they’re Soing 
to have an army in being over there, aren't they? 

A Yes. 

Q Where will they get their tactical air from? 

A I believe France and Belgium and possibly other 
nations will have an appreciable amount of tacticaj 
air. 


Role of Civilian Pilots 


Q Do you think they should be provided with ade- 
quate air support for ground troops in their armies, 
either by themselves or by us? 

A I feel that the European armies must be pro- 
vided with tactical air support. It will take some time 
to develop a tactical air force which would be ade- 
quate for our Army. I feel there is a good basis from 
which we might develop pilots rapidly. This could 
come from the members of the Civil Air Patrol and 
from the 500,000 youths who are today flying light, 
commercial-type aircraft. I am particularly inter- 
ested in light planes as they are in my field more than 
anyone else’s. The experience that the youngsters 
throughout the country are now obtaining should 
cut down their training time considerably. 

However, this cannot be accomplished by halfway 
measures. You cannot improvise because when you 
are flying fighting airplanes you are playing in the 
big leagues and you have got to be a member of a 
well-trained team. 

Q Does your own experience persuade you that the 
jet is the thing? 

A It has persuaded me that if we can get a jet en- 
gine that can operate under 7,000 feet and take off 
on short, rough fields, and carry the proper load to 
do the job, that’s important. It’s just like building a 
tank—there is no use in building a tank like the Rus- 
sians or Germans have without a good gun. I want 
a good gun in there first. Then I want to be able to 
move with that gun. And I want to have mobility— 
and that’s what you need in an airplane. Then I want 
to be able to put some protection on it. But I’ll give 
up all the protection to get the fire power and the 
change of pace or maneuverability—not all of it, but 
as much as I have to. 

Q You're trying to get the whole field forces air- 
minded, aren’t you—and air-borne? 

A Yes, if I can do it without getting a plane that is 
too heavy and too big. 

Q What are you going to do about training for am- 
phibious operations? 

A We are working in close co-operation with the 
Navy. They have their Amphibious Training Center 
at Little Creek, Va. Admiral Jerry Wright is in com- 
mand. We are close friends and our staffs are in close 
contact with each other. 

Q What about tactical air for amphibious opera- 
tions? Haven't you got to be trained differently there? 
Haven't you got to have guns for that? 
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A Yes, guns and air support. The air support in an 
amphibious operation is vital. The Navy runs in close 
air support just prior to the troops hitting the beach 
and provides continuous close air support thereafter. 
The Air Force and Navy systems are very similar 
for this type operation and have worked well to- 
gether. Either one can work with the other. At the 
present time, we are working together with Tactical 
Air Command to standardize air-ground operations. 
Carriers enter into this type operation. 

Q But how could you have any amphibious with- 
out any tactical protection? 

A Oh, you’ve got to have tactical protection. 

Q Then that’s essential, isn’t it? 

A Well, if we’re too far from the water we’re going 
to have to move bases in there or we’re going to do as 
we did in England. We used the base in England. 
When we came into Southern France, I used Corsica. 
I had Corsica full of airfields, and we also had car- 
rier-based aircraft in there, small carriers, to pro- 
tect the ships, and they didn’t have anything to 
do so they helped me up the Rhone Valley. I called 
on the Navy and they were glad to do it—did a 
good job. 

Q They sent their tactical air up the Rhone Valley? 

A Sure they did. They supported me up there. 
They were looking for missions to do. 

This next war you have is going to be the same 
thing—you’re going to have to have command of that 
air. Somebody’s got to go out and eliminate them. 
Well, how were they eliminated in the last war in 
Germany? I know. They were eliminated by the 
Eighth Air Force out of England when I was in com- 
mand in 1943. 

Q That was a tactical air force, wasn’t it? 

A Well, we were building it up for that, but we used 
them all. We didn’t have any supporting troops then. 
They had their own tactical support in Africa. So 
they were using them for interceptors and to protect 
our planes. 


Team Training Needed 


Q Do you think it is better to have a separate unit 
for tactical air and a separate unit for strategic, or 
can they be alternated as you did in the last war? 

A No, they are separate, and I think they ought 
to continue to be separate. But, I think they ought to 
be under the Air Force Command. I think they ought 
to be separate because if we don’t get that intimate 
training together we’re going to lose a lot. We’ve got 
to train together. Now I think you can take the air 
off the strategic job for a special mission once in a 
while by simply briefing those fellows if they have 
had training in this type of support. Similarly, if you 
are strategically in trouble and need some help, you 
can use your tactical air—that’s our goal. 

Q You couldn’t pull the strategic air force into 
close support of ground troops in one day? 

A Oh, no. You could have bombs within five miles 
of your front lines, something like that. Close support 


entails close co-ordination with the ground troops 
and requires more time to work it out. 

Q You couldn’t use bombers with your advancing 
troops very well; they’re not trained for that, are 
they? 

A Well, we hope to give them some training, even- 
tually. Right now they are so busy trying to work out 
many problems— 


The Tactical Air Command 


Q Is there anyone in the Air Force who is in com- 
mand of all tactical air? 

A Yes. The headquarters that handles it is called 
the Continental Air Command. He has under him a 
special staff, called the Tactical Air Command. 

Q Are all these forces dual-purpose units that can 
do more than one thing, or are there some that just 
are going to do your work and nothing else? 

A Well, we are working toward that end. The troop 
carriers work directly with the Eleventh and Eighty- 
second Airborne divisions. There are no fighter-bomb- 
er groups so designated. The Air Force feels that the 
fighter groups can be trained as all-purpose units to 
provide the required air defense, aerial combat and 
tactical close-support mission. In contrast, I feel that 
there should be at least two tactical fighter-bomber 
groups to carry on joint training with ground-force 
units. These should be capable of furnishing the type 
of support which will be required. I hope that this 
will be done when this type of aircraft is determined 
by tests now being conducted by the Air Force. Of 
course, any plan to guarantee the Army adequate air 
support will depend upon allocation of funds which, 
I think, should in turn be based upon “balanced” 
armed forces. 

However, recently as a result of my conversations 
with General [Hoyt S.] Vandenberg, Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force, and the joint efforts of my 
staff and those of the Tactical Air Command, there 
has been established a provisional tactical-air-force 
headquarters at Pope Air Force Base, North Caro- 
lina, which is adjacent to the Army establishment at 
Fort Bragg. But this provisional tactical-air-force 
headquarters has no tactical air units assigned. 

Air units required for training missions have to be 
provided by the Continental Air Command. Never- 
theless, this converging at one place of a principal 
headquarters and control units which participate in 
air-ground operations and in air-borne operations can- 
not fail to produce improvements in joint training, 
technique, and doctrine. We hope to bring some Navy 
in there later on. 

Q You spoke of the Navy entering in the tacti- 
cal-support role? Why would you want the Navy in 
on it? 

A Right now they participate in an air-indoc- 
trination course run every year by the Air Force. 
It gives us an opportunity to compare their devel- 
opment with the Air Force. And they must know 


(Continued on page 36) 
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what we are doing and thinking about for we also 
count on them for tactical air support. I don’t feel 
that we must have an amphibious operation before 
we can call the Navy air in to help us. They don’t 
want to sit on the carriers—they want to do a job, 
too. 

Q Do we have enough carriers? 

A We have plenty of carriers right now. I’m not 
worried about that. 

Q You mentioned supporting amphibious oper- 
ations—how many carriers would you need for 
that purpose? 

A Well, are we going to have amphibious land- 
ings such as we had in the last war? I doubt it. We 
want to be sure who our enemy is going to be. 
Maybe we won’t need any—maybe we will go in 
with an airhead. I wouldn’t want to cross the Eng- 
lish Channel if somebody had the atomic bomb, 
the way we did the last time. I think that would 
be murder. 

Q But you’d have to come from someplace. How 
far could you ride? 

A That is dependent in large part on the type 
of aircraft. At present troop-carrier groups are con- 
verting to C-119B from C-82. The C-119 will give 
us more range. Maybe we will eventually go to jet 
troop carriers wherein parachuters will not be both- 
ered by prop wash of conventional aircraft. I fur- 
ther feel that delivering troops by parachute is in- 
efficient. The best way is to be able to roll in on 
the ground in an airplane. We also want to get 
away from gliders as we think they are inefficient, 

too. An engine-type glider would be much better 
for use. 

With a jet troop carrier we could go in at tree- 
top level at 500 to 600 miles per hour and at des- 
tination climb to 800 feet, then slow down to 200 
miles per hour and let our boys jump. Coming in 
at low level and high speed greatly increases our 
chances of success and makes us much less vulner- 
able. Today the conventional-type plane flying at 
slow speeds is an easy target. Of course we could 
operate at night, but then there is the ever-impor- 
tant air supply for these troops which must be con- 
ducted in daylight. 


600-Mile Radius for Airborne 


Q Do you have to operate from a certain point? 

A We have to operate about 600 miles away, we 
think. We are trying to step that up to 1,000 or 
1,500. 

Q How many air-borne divisions could you have 
in six months. 

A That would be dependent on several factors. 
You know it requires about a‘ year to train such 
a division from scratch. However, I am particular- 
ly interested in air transportability for all types of 
divisions. We must be able to go into a zone of 
action with tractors and men, construct a runway 
quickly and then follow up with troop carriers 


transporting all types of troops. That is the way 
my staff is thinking and the way the Air Force is 
thinking, too. But there are lots of problems to 
solve in this regard. 

Q In other words, you’re going in with enough 
air-borne equipment to make an airfield? Bring 
the rest of them in and land? 

A That’s right. 

Q General, what do you mean by an “airhead”? 

A An airhead is a location in an active theater 
of operations which can be established by any 
type of troops, but is supplied and evacuated by 
air. In other words, it is an area that can only be 
reached for effective support and supply by air- 
craft. 


England's Value as Base 


Q Well, your whole concept is predicated on the 
assumption you’re going to have England, isn’t it? 

A Yes, I think it would be a fine thing to have 
England. 

Q Suppose we didn’t have England in the next 
war? 

A We would then require a large base somewhere 
else on the continent. 

Q Then you presuppose a continental operation 
supported by supply lines from this country— 
that’s what you are really thinking about for air- 
borne, aren’t you? You’ve got to have supply lines 
from the United States as you did in the last war, 
don’t you? 

A Yes. 

Q And if you do that you’ve got to protect those 
lines against submarine or air attack? The next 
problem is whether you are going to be sure of 
your line of communications. If you have a good 
line of communications then you can fight. Other- 
wise, you’ve got to fight air-borne across the ocean. 
Has anybody got any idea about that? 

A That’s why we are interested in bases such as 
Iceland, Newfoundland and others on the conti- 
nent—we must be as close as possible. At the same 
time the submarine must be defeated as well as 
the other fellow’s air force. 

Q Could the other fellow come over here? 

A I feel we must give him that capability. 

Q The assumption that many people have about 
this is that we are going to travel easily across the 
ocean, we’re going to land in England, and send 
our stuff across there, and nothing is going to hap- 
pen in the Atlantic or to our cities over here, that 
atomic bombs aren’t going to destroy our Cities. 
That’s the common assumption, isn’t it? 

A Yes, and it’s wrong because it could very well 
happen the other way. We could have our cities 
destroyed. We’ve got to get the other fellow out of 
the air first. 

Q We've got to have a war concept that takes 
care of all those contingencies? 

A That’s right. 
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Life Around the World — 





Bad News Still Ahead for Britons, but the Labor Government 
Has a Good Chance to Win Election That May Come in Autumn 


LONDON 

HERE IS A DEFINITE CHANCE of a gen- 
ai election in Britain at the end of 
October or the first of November—but it 
is still just a chance. The Labor Govern- 
ment would prefer not to have an elec- 
tion before 1950. 

The result of the next election, when- 
ever it is held, must be regarded as 
problematical now. My own impression, 
after watching developments of the last 
two years, is that the odds continue to 
favor the Labor Party. The Labor Gov- 
emment has a lot of bad news coming 
for the people, at least some slight 
squeezing of a slim standard of 
living. But until the actual dis- 
closure is made, in terms that apply 
to individuals, no one can be sure 
of popular reaction. 

The new dollar difficulties have 
not been explained clearly nor have 
they been understood by most peo- 
ple. The British, strangely enough, 
are learning more about their latest 
setback through newspaper ac- 
counts of the most violent Ameri- 
can press criticism. The people are 
getting this information in a form 
more likely to arouse their antago- 
nism than to make them bestir 
themselves to some supreme effort. 

The Government, thus far, has 
seemed to soft-pedal the latest crisis 
with its own people. Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, made two speeches to the 
House of Commons before going to 
Switzerland for medical treatment, 
but they were couched in terms 
that probably were over the heads 
of those outside Commons. 

Part of the reason for not talking 
bluntly is that the Government headed 
by Prime Minister Clement Attlee has 
been slow to make up its own mind about 
just how many unpleasant and politically 
unpopular things it has to do. Another 
reason is that the British people have 
heard “Wolf, wolf!” so many times about 
their predicament that they are inclined 
to be unmoved by anything short of dis- 
aster itself. Gentle warnings are too tame 
to do the job. 

Thus, the Government has jogged 
along, cautious about jeopardizing the 
political advantage which so obviously 
belonged to the Labor Party in March 
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and April. From a selfish standpoint, the 
Cabinet members probably felt this way: 
They had gotten through four fifths of a 
five-year term, despite some harrowing 
problems; their luck seemed good, so they 
should be slow to panic among them- 
selves now with an election coming close. 

There has been an obvious state of 
drift in England. In the meantime, 
American criticism has fanned anti- 


American sentiment here. This is not to 
say that there is a sensational lack of 
gratitude in Britain for American gifts. 
Millions have the kindest feeling toward 
the U.S. Yet there is a backlog of envy of 
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American luxury living, considerable feel- 
ing that Britain suffered too much in 
comparison with U.S. during the war, 
and a determination that proud Britain 
won't do the bidding of outsiders. 

In the matter of domestic politics, the 
Conservative Party program really differs 
little affirmatively from that of Labor. 
The Conservatives say they will “restore 
free enterprise where that is practicable.” 
But their platform then seems to say 
that in most cases it will not be prac- 
ticable. Steel] would not be nationalized 
outright, yet even the Conservatives 
want the steel industry to be subject to 
a Government board of supervision. 





Still other examples: The Liverpool 
Cotton Exchange would be reopened, but 
would have to operate within the narrow 
limits of state control of foreign ex- 
change. Other industries already na- 
tionalized would have their organization 
tinkered with to achieve more decen- 
tralization, but that’s about all. 

On the present financial difficulties, the 
Conservatives attack the Socialists with 
fury. Yet, when it comes to prescribing 
remedies themselves, their general atti- 
tude does not materially differ from that 
of the Labor Government. 

Actually, Winston Churchill seems to 
be more popular in the U.S. than 
he is in Britain. There is a very 
broad feeling here that Churchill 
has had his day, yet refuses to 
yield Conservative leadership. 

The “ace card” of the Socialists 
is that they are able to impress 
millions of workers and an impor- 
tant segment of the middle class 
with the argument that a Conserva- 
tive victory would bring tremen- 
dous unemployment. The Socialists 
can admit difficulties and yet de- 
clare, with some _persuasiveness, 
that the Conservative cure would be 
more painful than the Socialist 
cure. Unemployment has dropped 
again, and that is an important 
political fact in a Britain that still 
remembers the heavy prewar un- 
employment under Conservative 
Governments. 

Businessmen are contributing to 
and supporting the Conservative 
Party. Yet in very private talks 
they are worried lest a Conserva- 
tive Government be unable to han- 
dle the unions and might provoke strikes 
that would wreck the whole productive 
fabric. Some businessmen will say, in 
private, that they feel a Labor re-elec- 
tion, by a slim margin “to restrain the 
extremists,” would be better for busi- 
ness than a Conservative victory. 

A few businessmen talk wistfully and 
wishfully of a possible coalition Govern- 
ment. But electoral experts say that until 
and unless the third party, the Liberal 
Party of Britain, becomes strong again— 
and that is not in prospect—the narrow 
division of seats in the House of Com- 
mons that is necessary to promote a 
coalition is highly unlikely. C. H. K. 
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An effort to find Great Britain’s place 
in the postwar world now is under way 
in Washington. The British have lost 
their old dominance. They do not have 
the money and power to support their old 
commitments. One by one, they are shed- 
ding these commitments in a grim fight 
for existence. And now, again, they are 
turning to the United States for help in 
gaining a measure of stability. 

What is being sought at the moment is 
a temporary remedy that will carry Brit- 
ain through an emergency. But the future 
of long-range relations between the 
United States and Britain depends much 
upon the remedy. It might cure or kill 
the patient. Great Britain wants present 
help in dollars and friendship. The United 
States wants a future ally and customer 
on the edge of Europe and a continuing 
friendship with the nations within the 
British sphere of influence. The end result 
rests now in the hands of these four men: 
> Sir Stafford Cripps, the British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; a Socialist of 
aristocratic lineage; a man who got top 
fees as a lawyer before he went into Gov- 
ernment service; an intellectual who be- 
lieves in government planning. 
> John W. Snyder, U.S. Secretary of 
the Treasury; son of a small-town drug- 
gist and inventor; a banker who believes 
in a free system of private enterprise. 
> Ernest Bevin, British Foreign Minis- 
ter; a labor organizer who grew up the 
hard way; a tough negotiator; but a man 
who is convinced that a continuance of 
close political ties between the United 
States and Britain is necessary. 
> Dean G. Acheson, American Secre- 
tary of State; son of an Episcopal bishop; 
went to the best schools, knew the best 
people, and became an outstanding, high- 
priced lawyer before he went into Gov- 
ernment service; a man who believes that 
Great Britain and the United States have 
a common interest in peace and democ- 
racy that must hold them together in 
the future. 

On each side, the team of negotiators 
balances up; each member of the team 
complements the other. Secretary Snyder 
is a banker from the Middle West who 
can turn a fishy eye upon any request for 
a loan; Secretary Acheson is an Easterner 
with a natural sympathy for Britain. Sir 
Stafford Cripps has a scientific love for 
facts and planning; Mr. Bevin has a deep 
knowledge of men and a disposition to 
bargain. In the interplay of these per- 
sonalities rests the answer to the amount 
of new aid Britain can expect from the 
United States. 
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Sir Stafford, the expert planner, is 
somewhat embarrassed by his nation’s 
plight. In this year, he had planned for 
Britain to be moving back toward a real 
balance of trade. Living on little at home 
and selling much abroad was the austere 
program he had mapped out. But the 
market for British goods in the United 
States and Canada is weakening when it 
was expected to grow. Britain is in a fair 
way to be priced out of the market. 

British costs are high and are likely to 
stay that way. And the introduction of 
more efficient production methods would 
throw men out of jobs and send the So- 
cialist Government into a general elec- 


tion, now approaching, with unemploy- 
ment rising. 

And so Sir Stafford finds himself com- 
pelled to ask for dollars with which to 
buy food and raw materials. He would 
take them as a loan. But he would rather 
sell British goods in America to get them. 
He does not want to surrender the social 
services the Government is giving to 
Britons. He thinks all men have a right to 
some of the pleasures and comforts of 
life. That is a part of his creed of practical 
Christianity. 

It was partly this creed that brought 
Sir Stafford into politics. He worked first 
at experimental science. Then he took up 
the law. His fees sometimes ran as high 
as $200,000 a vear, most of which he and 
Lady Cripps gave away for community 
playgrounds, swimming pools and such 
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things. But Sir Stafford got tired of 
winning lawsuits that took money away 
from one capitalist and gave it to another 
and he turned to political Socialism ag 
a way of life. 

Even when he served in a Tory Ad 
ministration, Sir Stafford’s talent for 
handling cold facts brought him to the 
fore and gave him important tasks. Now 
Winston Churchill thinks him the best 
mind in the Socialist Government. This 
factual mind is pleading Britain’s cause 
before an American banker who can be 
stiffly stubborn on occasion. 

Mr. Snyder has worked as a banker 
for most of his life. For 10 years, he 
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SECRETARY SNYDER 
... a banker's caution 





ning that we don’t want is the kind that 
does all the thinking for everyone and 
tells everyone what he must do.” As head 
of the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, Mr. Snyder was quick to wipe 
out Government controls at the end of the 
war—too quick, some thought. 

Mr. Snyder favors making whatever 
changes can be made in the administra- 
tion of the Tariff Act in order to help 
get British goods through customs bar- 
riers to the American market. He _ is 
keenly aware of the British needs, but 
he is disposed to view them through 
the eyes of a banker. 

Mr. Bevin is the emotional spark plug 
for the British delegation. Where Sir 
Stafford is cool and restrained, Mr. Bevin 
can flare in anger or choke with senti- 
ment. He is widely popular in Britain, is 
a successful negotiator and a flexible bar- 
gainer. He is a devoted Socialist, but 
would be disposed to yield more, per- 
haps, in his negotiations than would Sir 
Stafford. 

His own desire is to stress the world- 
wide political and strategic implications 
of the dollar crisis. Mr. Bevin thinks the 
British military commitments in the Mid- 
dle East and Malaya ought to be consid- 
ered as a major contribution to security. 
He would like a full-scale integration of 
the dollar and sterling economic systems, 
or a customs union, but Mr. Acheson has 
rejected this idea. 

A part of Mr. Bevin’s past success as a 
negotiator has come from the fact that 
he was willing to admit that the other 
side had a case, By so doing, he often has 
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managed to make the other side see that 
he, too, had a case. His own views of So- 
cialism, as of other things, are blended 
with a hard sense of practicality. 

Mr. Bevin once rejected demands that 
his union workers refuse to handle mu- 
nitions with the remark: 

“T am as much opposed as anybody to 
war, and I am keenly in favor of disarma- 
ment, but vou have to be practical.” 

This is the point of view that Mr. Bevin 
will bring to bear upon Mr. Acheson in 
their political talks after the dollar con- 
ference. As a matter of fact, Mr. Bevin 
would like simply to sit down with Mr. 
Acheson and settle the whole thing as 
man to man. 

Mr. Acheson might agree to this with- 
out too much harm to either country. He 
brings an urbanity to the handling of 
foreign affairs such as rarely is seen in 
the American State Department. And, if 
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‘HUMPH!’ 


some members of Congress have at times 
shown a disposition to question the real- 
ity of his poise and sure-footedness, most 
of them have been convinced by a session 
with him. He once underwent a 12-hour 
period of unremitting, hostile question- 
ing by a Senator without being ruffled or 
losing his temper. 

A genuine sympathy for and under- 
standing of Britain’s needs is held by 
Mr. Acheson. He grew up with this feel- 
ing. His father was a British-born Epis- 
copal bishop of Middlebury, Conn. His 
mother was Canadian born. He was 
schooled at Groton, Yale, and Harvard 
Law School. His thoughts were tempered 
by association at Yale with W. Averell 
Harriman and Archibald MacLeish, and 
at Harvard by Felix Frankfurter, who 
now is his neighbor and friend. 

His feeling that America and Great 
Britain had a common stake in World 
War II appeared early in the conflict. Mr. 
Acheson called for all-out aid to England, 





including the convoying of supplies across 
the Atlantic and the transfer of 50 de- 
stroyers to Great Britain. In part, it was 
these activities that first brought Mr. 
Acheson into the State Department as an 
Assistant Secretary. He had broken with 
President Roosevelt while Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury because he would 
not go along with the decision to devalue 
the dollar. 

In his early davs in the State Depart- 
ment, Mr. Acheson handled economic 
affairs. He often was a go-between for 
the Department and Congress. In this 
job, Mr. Acheson assisted in getting the 
Lend-Lease bill enacted. He also helped 
to work out the plans for the United Na- 
tions and for the Bretton Woods mone- 
tary agreement. 

Mr. Acheson was one of the chief archi- 
tects of the Marshall Plan. He will go 
into the talks with a broad knowledge of 
what Britain needs; but he also is a law- 
ver used to looking out for the interests 
of his client. And the United States is his 
client. 

In the talks, Mr. Snyder is chairman 
and holds the key to the moneybags. 
Some Britons were disappointed at his 
choice for this place. They would have 
preferred Mr. Acheson, who they thought 
might be more sympathetic to their prob- 
lem. As it stands? it is the banker rather 
than the diplomat to whom they must ap- 
peal. 

And, however sympathetic Mr. Snyder 
might be, there is little that he can pro- 
pose that will not have to go through 
Congress. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a problem of oy}. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


TELEVISION: WHAT’S AHEAD 


Television outlook: Bigger and 
better shows, less expensive sets. 

More stations are coming on 
the air, but they’ll serve the big- 
city areas. Real expansion is not 
expected before 1951. 

Immediate prospect is more 
program variety. Color television, 
farm and village receivers are 
still somewhat distant. 


The public is about to get more for 
its money in television service. Big 
changes are impending in this infant 
industry, but they spell better service 
for all users. That is the point to re- 
member in the great debate over what 
comes next in television. 

An official note is being added just now 
to all the uncertainties about television. 
It stems from the opening of a series of 
Government-industry conferences on color 
pictures and higher frequencies. The 


Better Programs 


Federal Communications Commission put 
a brake on television about a year ago 
by “freezing” licensing of new stations 
for what was supposed to be only six 
months, 

Failure to “unfreeze” licensing at the 
promised time fostered some doubts about 
television’s future. Claims and counter- 
claims by set manufacturers have helped 
to confuse the public, especially as to 
risks of getting an obsolete set. 

Actually, as the result of changes that 
are under way, or planned for months 
ahead: 

The family with a television set is go- 
ing to get more and better shows from 
more stations. That increased service is 
to come whether or not any gadgets are 
added to present sets. 

People who have been reluctant to 
buy television receivers are going to find 
cheaper and better models testing their 
sales resistance. 

Television networks are to spread grad- 
ually, offering service to more areas. Sta- 
tions will be opening in most cities within 
the next 18 to 24 months. Small towns 
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and farms in remote sections will have 
to wait years before television arrives. 

The television timetable, as the ex. 
perts see it, looks something like this: 

In the 1949-50 season, the next 
12 months, television in the U.S. is to 
consist of the present limited system with 
the addition of improved programs and 
more stations in larger cities. There are 
75 stations operating now. By Christmas, 
92 stations will be on the air, and 25 
others will be completed in first half 
1950. 

At least 350 programs will be televised 
each week by the networks this winter, 
compared with 266 in May. There will be 
about 24 dramatic programs, for example, 
compared with eight last spring. “Fillers,” 
such as old films and long athletic games, 
will be cut. 

The number of television receivers in 
use may increase from 1,900,000 in July 
to around 3,000,000 by December 3], 
and then go on rising. 

Broadcasters will be using the same 
radio channels that they use now. Quality 
of pictures they send will be the same— 
black and white images, up to FCC stand- 
ards, but not so good as those on movie 
screens. The existing regional networks 
will add new stations. 

New receiving sets apparently are to be 
10 to 25 per cent cheaper than 1949 
models. More makes and types will be 
available. One big company is offering 
seven models for 1950, priced from 
$269.50 to $795. The 1949 line con- 
sisted of five models priced from $375 to 
$895. 

New features will include built-in an- 
tennas, larger screens (12 to 20 inches), 
improved picture tubes that cut down 
glare and flicker. 

In 1950-51, the really big expan- 
sion of the present television system is to 
begin. FCC proposes to take the ban off 
new stations by early 1950. Substantial 
enlargement of the present television sys- 
tem is expected to follow. 

Sometime in this period, probably not 
before the spring of 1951, the first few 
stations of a new type may appear. They 
will be broadcasting on ultra high-fre- 
quency channels. That is to be necessary 
because there are not enough lower fre- 
quencies to give every city an adequate 
number of competing stations. 

FCC figures that 1,682 stations will be 
possible on UHF. So the country will 
have a total capacity of 2,181 television 
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stations, available to more than 1,400 
communities. There are only about 2,000 
standard sound-radio stations. 

These UHF stations actually may not 
be started until 1952, or later. Timing 
can't be predicted, the experts say, until 
FCC’s decisions are made. Moreover, 
television broadcasting will have to start 
showing profits before it can attract capi- 
tal for full-scale development. No station 
is reporting a profit now, if depreciation 
costs are counted. 

As UHF stations come on the air, peo- 
ple with old sets will have to buy “con- 
yerters’ of some kind to tune in UHF 
signals. They may not want the additional 
service; but, if they do, they will have to 
buy a device that may cost anywhere 
from $10 to $70. 

Starting in 1952, the television 
system probably will enter its period of 
fastest growth in stations, receiving sets 
and programs. Unless the majority of in- 
dustry forecasts are wrong, the national 
system then in use will consist of present- 
type broadcasting and receiving sets, 
showing black and white pictures of es- 
sentially the same quality as at present. 

Television pictures in color are ex- 
pected to come sometime after 1952— 
maybe by 1955 or maybe not until 1960. 
The experts are divided. FCC is start- 
ing a hearing September 26 to find out 
when a color-television system will be 
practical. 

One company has a color system that 
present stations could broadcast after 
adding just a little equipment. Any pres- 
ent receiver could get the color pictures, 
if an adapter were added. Without the 
adapter, old sets could get black and 
white pictures, as now. New receivers 
could be built to get color or black and 
white, at the owners’ choice. 

This system meets the FCC’s basic re- 
quirement about color—that it must fit 
into present broadcasting facilities and 
be available at reasonable cost to people 
who already have invested in receivers. 
But at least five other suggested color 
systems have to be considered, too. 

After a final FCC decision, many 
months may pass before color is generally 
available. 

Long-term future looks bright to 
television’s sponsors, despite uncertain- 
ties. One prediction is that 17,000,000 
home receivers will be in use by 1956. 

Radio manufacturers are convinced 
that their future lies in television. Out- 
put of sound radios has dropped from 
17,250,000 units in 1947 to a present 
annual rate of 6,800,000. 

Output of television sets, by contrast, 
rose from 866,000 in 1948 to an annual 
rate of 2,000,000 last June. Production 
declined sharply in July and August, but 
a big upswing is predicted for the 
autumn. With production high, prices of 
sets will tend downward. It’s just one 
more sign that television’s appeal to the 
customers is increasing. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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Millions of small! electric motors to run 
on six volts are required by the automo- 
tive industry for heaters, defrosters and 
ventilators in cars and trucks. One of the 
problems encountered in economical 
manufacture of reliable motors was found 
in the commutator, which is the part 
that feeds current to the windings of the 
rotating armature. It is necessary for the 
commutator to have high electrical con- 
ductivity; it must also be as hard as pos- 
sible, consistent with very severe form- 
ing operations in an automatic, high- 
speed multi-slide machine. Hardness is 
desirable to resist wear by the motor 
brushes, and also to withstand the cen- 
trifugal force devel- 


mutator. For the same reason, an equal 
tolerance is imposed upon the height of 
the solid cylindrical portion. The plastic, 
which is tough and unusual in composi- 
tion, serves both as insulation and as a 
mechanical connection between com- 
mutator and shaft without use of a bush- 
ing and key. 

The success of this combination has 
been repeatedly demonstrated by tests. 
Speeds up to 35,000 r.pm. have pro- 
duced no failures in the commutators, 
though the rotor windings practically ex- 
plode. At temperatures up to 400° F. 
there was no damage to the commutator, 
though the rotor wiring was badly dam- 
aged due to the com- 





oped at high rota- 
tional speeds. 

A manufacturer of 
these commutators 
came to Revere with 
these questions: which 
is the best material. 
and how hard could 
it be? Because of long 
experience with some- 
what similar prob- 
lems, Revere rec- 








bination of centrifugal 
force and decrease in 
wire strength. Thus 
once again the su- 
perior qualities of 
OFHC copper have 
been demonstrated. 
Two things seem 
noteworthy in this 
case. First. the value 
of calling upon a sup- 
plier for not merely a 








ommended trial of 

OFHC (Oxygen-Free High Conductiv- 
ity) copper, four numbers hard. This 
was tested along with several other 
metals that seemed to possess at least 
some of the desired characteristics. The 
OFHC alone was found to produce ex- 
cellent commutators, and with tolerances 
almost unbelievably close in this type of 
metal-working. 

After the copper shells are formed, 
there is a plastic molding operation 
which requires the shell diameter to be 
held within .001”, in order to prevent 
the plastic from flowing between the 
mold and the outer surfaces of the com- 


product, but for his 
thorough knowledge of that product. Sec- 
ond, the fact that such knowledge makes 
possible new economy and reliability, even 
in combination with a totally different 
material. The supplier here happened to 
be Revere, and the materials are copper 
and a plastic. But the materials might 
have been anything, and the suppliers 
anybody, for throughout industry the 
skill and knowledge of sellers are freely 
available to buyers. All that is necessary 
for you to take advantage of them is to 
ask, and at the same time furnish com- 
plete information as to fabrication 
methods and conditions of use. 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1 801 
Ss ai: a 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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MEANING OF WAGE-HOUR CHANGE 


Pay Floor Is Raised, but More Are Exempt 


President Truman is to get the 
75-cent minimum wage he re- 
quested, but at a price. Congress, 
at the same time, votes to take 
away wage and overtime bene- 
fits from thousands of workers. 

Increase in minimum means 
small wage increase for 1,300,- 
000 low-paid workers. Most 
workers already get more than 
minimum. 


The minimum wage that legally can 
be paid to workers employed in inter- 
state commerce is to be raised from 40 
to 75 cents an hour. This is to mean 
wage increases for an estimated 1,300,- 
000 workers now drawing less than 
that amount. It also is expected to 
result in pay raises for some higher- 
paid workers who normally receive 
increases when lower-paid groups are 
moved upward. 

Congress, in voting the first major re- 
vision of the Wage-Hour Act since the 
law was passed in 1938, decided also 
that too many workers were receiving the 
minimum-wage and overtime benefits. 
Accordingly it voted to exempt a sizable 
number of workers now covered, esti- 
mated to range as high as 300,000. 

Those were the points of agreement 
between the House of Representatives 
and the Senate after both had acted. 
However, there were a number of points 
of disagreement which will have to be 
compromised by a joint conference com- 
mittee. The House, for example, ex- 
empted many more workers than the 
Senate. That may mean that, in the final 
bill that goes to President Truman for 
signature, considerably more than 300,- 
000 workers will be removed from cover- 
age. 

Changes in the law that now ap- 
pear certain of enactment will have these 
effects on employers and workers: 

A 75-cent minimum now is received 
by most workers, but, in some industries, 
such as lumber, fertilizer, cotton gar- 
ments and tobacco, raises will have to 
be granted as a result of the law. In 
most cases, the raises will amount to 10 
cents an hour or less. The important 
point is that employers will not be per- 
mitted to let wages drop below 75 cents 
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an hour in times of business depression, 
unless a change in the law is made. 
Retail and service firms are to be 
given a broader exemption from the 
minimum-wage and overtime rules than 
they now have. The Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator, backed by the courts, has 
held that firms cannot claim exemption 
as retailers if more than 25 per cent of 
their sales go to business concerns, rather 
than to individual consumers. The Sen- 
ate and House want to set aside this 
ruling with a new definition of retail 
trade. This definition, it is estimated, will 





SENATOR PEPPER 


Nonprofit irrigation firms supplying 
water for farms are exempt from coverage 
of the Act in both the Senate and House 
bills. About 15,000 workers are involved. 

Telegraph offices with revenues of 
less than $500 a month are to be removed 
from coverage of the law. 

Telephone operators in exchanges 
with less than 750 customers are likely 
to be exempted. Exchanges with under 
500 customers now are exempt. 

These changes seem sure of enactment. 

Still in doubt are those House pro- 
posals that go beyond the Senate bill. 
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SENATOR TAFT 


. .. political opposites got together 


take out from under the Act around 
200,000 workers. 

Laundry and dry-cleaning establish- 
ments are among the retail and service 
companies to be exempted from the Act 
if most of their sales are within a State 
and if 75 per cent of their annual sales 
involves customers not engaged in min- 
ing, manufacturing, transportation or 
communication businesses. An estimated 
30,000 workers will be affected. 

Small newspapers of less than 5,000 
circulation are likely to be freed from 
the Wage-Hour regulations. The present 
law excludes weekly and semiweekly 
newspapers of under 3,000 circulation. 
The proposal is to extend this to dailies 
and to increase the circulation figure. It 
is estimated that this would remove 5,000 
workers from coverage. 


Senators will make an effort in the confer- 
ence committee to knock out most of 
these provisions. The idea of the 75-cent 
minimum wage has the support of many 
Republicans and Democrats of such wide- 
ly divergent viewpoints as Senator Pepper 
(Dem.), of Florida, and Senator Taft 
(Rep.), of Ohio. 

Until the conference-committee bill is 
written, however, many employers will 
not know whether their workers are to be 
left under the Act or excluded. 

Maintenance workers, plant guards, 
factory-restaurant employes and others 
may or may not be excluded from cover- 
age. The House wants to make the wage- 
hour rules apply only to workers actually 
producing goods for interstate commerce 
or engaged in closely related processes. 
As many as 750,000 other employes in 
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manufacturing would be removed from 
coverage if this clause is approved, of- 
ficials estimate. 

Sawmill and logging-camp em- 
ployes, under another House proposal, 
would be excluded from coverage if the 
employer did not have more than 12 
workers. This would affect about 130,000 
workers. 

Cotten gins, under a Senate provi- 
sion, would be exempt from wage-hour 
rules if in a county that produces cotton. 
The House probably will accept this. 

Candy shops, ice-cream parlors and 
similar firms doing a combined manu- 
facturing and retail business mainly inside 
a State would be freed of wage-hour rules 
under the House proposals. The Senate, 
however, wants to make this exemption 
apply only when the manufacturing is 
done in the same building as the retail 
selling. This would help smaller stores 
but would keep under the Act grocery 
chains and mail-order firms that combine 
retail selling and manufacturing. 

Air-line employes will be brought 
under the minimum-wage provisions, but 
not under the overtime rules, if the House 
has its way in the conference committee. 
This involves about 105,000 workers, 
who now are not covered by the Act. 

Fish-cannery workers also are to be 
brought under the Act if the Senate 
agrees with the House. About 50,000 em- 
ployes would come under both overtime 
apd minimum-pay provisions, if this pro- 
posal is finally adopted. The Senate’s bill 
made no changes in status of air-line or 
fish-cannery workers. 

Back-wage suits. Also still in dispute 
is the question whether the Wage-Hour 
Administrator will have the right to sue 
for recovery of back wages due workers 
because of violations of the law. The Sen- 
ate gave the Administrator the new pow- 
er, but the House failed to do so, Em- 
ployes in any event would continue to 
have the right to sue for back wages in 
their own behalf. 

President Truman is not getting all 
he asked for in the way of wage-hour 
changes. In addition to a 75-cent mini- 
mum, he wanted more workers brought 
under the Act, not fewer. Any further at- 
tempts to broaden coverage of the Act 
now must wait until the next session of 
Congress. 


JOB TREND CHANGES 
UNIONS’ STRATEGY 


Improvement in the job prospects of 
factory workers is causing unions to soft- 
pedal their demands for make-work pro- 
grams, but the Administration is continu- 
ing its efforts to promote employment in 
hard-hit areas. 

Fewer layoffs are being reported. 
New claims for unemployment compensa- 
tion have been declining in recent weeks. 
Initial claims indicating new unemploy- 
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How a little Oquiit” : | = 


takes the fight 
out of friction ! 





Pulling a train around a curve takes 
extra locomotive power due to the 
friction of the wheels against the rails. 

But another, and more serious, 
effect of this friction was the way 
steel wheel flanges ground off the rail 
head, making it necessary to replace 
the rail on sharp curves every few 
years. 

So railroad research engineers de- 
veloped an ingenious “flange-lubri- 
cator” which is installed on curves. 
As the train approaches the curve, the 
car wheels come in contact with a 
tripper bar which automatically 
squirts a measured amount of lubri- 
cant against the flanges. Friction is 
reduced to a minimum... the locomo- 
tive load is lessened...and the outside 
rails on curves wear two or three 
times longer. 

Finding new ways to make every 
detail of railroad operation more effi- 
cient calls for continuous research on 
hundreds of projects. It’s typical of 





Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 
Every Monday evening over the ABC Network. > 








how American railroads are con- 
stantly on the alert to cut the cost 
and to improve the service of the 
nation’s most economical transporta- 
tion system. 

To keep improving America’s rail- 
road transportation network means 
constant investment, both in develop- 
ing new and better ways of railroad 
operation and in the actual installa- 
tion of research-proved innovations. 
And because the railroads have always 
given the “green light” to continuing 
improvement, the American people 
increasingly benefit from the thriftiest 
mass transportation in the world. 


AMUMROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


SJ 
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“What is the 
‘LIFE EXPECTANCY’ 


of my 


BUSINESS ?”" 











According to U. S. Census Bureau averages, if you are a white 
male aged 30, you can expect to live about 38 years more. If 
you are 45 you have 25 years to go, and at 60 Father Time 
allots you 15 years more. Significantly, the older you are the 
greater your total life span is expected to be. 

But this is not necessarily true as to the “life expectancy” 
of a business. The older a business is, the greater the likelihood 
that there may be a shortage which has been hidden for many 
years by an employee and when finally discovered, may be so 
large as to cause bankruptcy. 

One way to increase the “life expectancy” of your business 
is to protect it against possible serious loss due to employee 


dishonesty. 


WHAT TO DO 


Our DISCOVERY BOND is protecting numerous business 
concerns from employee losses. By protecting from the time 
a bonded employee may have begun to default, even though 
he started to default long before the date of the bond, it can 
save your business from an abrupt and unhappy ending. Ask 
our nearest agent or your owa broker to tell you NOW about 


this vital protection. 








AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

“Dependable as America” 







AMERICAN SURETY GROUP — 
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ment totaled 250,989 for the week ended 
August 27, under State unemployment. 
insurance laws. This was a drop of about 
15,700 from the previous week. 

The trend is reported by Labor Secre. 
tary Maurice J. Tobin and Robert ¢ 
Goodwin, director of the Bureau of Em. 
ployment Security. They point out that 





Pet “ae & Ewing 
MAURICE TOBIN, ROBERT GOODWIN 
The trend: fewer layoffs 


layoffs have been declining since mid- 
July, with the exception of one brief rise. 
Secretary Tobin looks for 1,000,000 new 
jobs by the end of the year. 

Union strategy is changing in light 
of the job improvement. Top labor of- 
ficials reportedly turned down invitations 
to testify before a joint congressional com- 
mittee on the question of unemployment. 
Washington hearings of the committee 
were called off as a result. Union leaders 
apparently think it is a bad time to be 
testifying about unemployment when job 
prospects are picking up. Also, testimony 
might embarrass union negotiators who 
are telling employers they can afford wage 
increases because business is improving. 

Critical areas with considerable un- 
employment, however, are to continue to 
get attention from the Government. Fed- 
eral agencies are seeking to create more 
jobs in these areas by granting loans for 
construction projects and by purchasing 
supplies from firms there. So far, 32 
critical labor areas have been named. 

Spot checks also are being continued 
in the critical areas. Secretary of Com- 
merce Charles Sawyer is visiting more 
regions to study economic conditions. 
The Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report intends to hold hearings in local- 
ities where considerable unemployment is 
found. They may recommend special 
action for these areas. 
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LIVING-COST INDEX 
LOW ON RENT ITEM 


A “correction” made in the cost-of-liv- 
ing index by General Motors Corp. and 
CIO unions for purposes of the com- 
pany’s Wwage-adjustment formula has 
called attention to a situation that con- 
cerns other employers and workers op- 
erating under contracts tying wages to 
prite changes. 

A pay cut for General Motors workers 
was avoided at this time because com- 
pany and union officials agreed to “cor- 
rect” the official price index. They added 
.8 of an index point to the official figure, 
wiping out most of the decline in the price 
index and, thus, averting a pay cut. 

Basis of this “correction” was a pre- 
liminary report from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics admitting the likelihood that its 
own index understates expenditures for 
home rentals. This is because the index 
does not take account of higher rent 
charged for new housing coming on the 
market, in comparison with older houses. 

BLS so far has not revised its price 
index to compensate for the admitted 
error. It wants to make more spot checks 
to determine the exact figure. This is 
only one part of the index to be studied 





PRICING CLOTHES FOR BLS 
The plan: a double check 


by the Bureau, if it obtains funds from 
Congress. The House appropriated about 
$1,000,000 for living-cost surveys, but 
the bill has been delayed in the Senate. 

If funds are made available, the BLS 
plans to resurvey its entire price index. 
This could mean an upward or down- 
ward correction of the official index. Any 
change, however, is not likely to come 
for several months. 
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NATIONWIDE 





SERVICE 


for Santa Fe Shippers 






¥ Indicates Santa Fe 
Traffic Office 
— Indicates principal Santa Fe Rail Lines 








Santa Fe Traffic Offices 
are conveniently located to 
serve freight shippers in all 

parts of the nation 


Wherever you are located in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico, there is a 
Santa Fe freight representative assigned 
to your locality and at your service. 


Each traffic office has direct commu- 
nication by telephone or teletype with 
other Santa Fe offices, and are fully 
equipped to give you promptly the 
information and service you want. 


Santa Fe freight men know their 


business. They know your territory 
and ours—and your local freight prob- 
lems, too. Because these men believe 
in giving service, you will find it worth 
while to call them about your freight 
shipments. 

Look over this listing of traffic offices 


and call the one nearest you for friend- 
ly, helpful Santa Fe service. 


SHIP via 
Santa Fe all the way 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 








Santa Fe Traffic Office Centers 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Atchison, Kan. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Bakersfield, Cal. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chanute, Kan. 
Chicago, lil. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, la. 
Detroit, Mich. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Fort Madison, la. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Monterrey, Mex. 

New Orleans, La. 

New York City, N. Y. 
Oakland, Cal. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Angelo, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 

San Bernardino, Cal. 

San Diego, Cal. 
San ‘Francisco, Cal. 
San Jose, Cal. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Stockton, Cal. 
Temple, Tex. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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YOU HEAR IT EVERYWHERE... 


“finest beer served 


...anywhere!” 


THE REASON: 


33 FINE BREWS BLENDED INTO ONE GREAT BEER 


*FIDDLER’S GREEN” 
THE HOME OF 


Jonathan M. Wainwright 


HERO OF BATAAN, DEFENDER OF CORREGIDOR 


Internationally 
Famous 

















Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


There is considerably more optimism among U.S. businessmen. Spot checks 
from. coast to coast indicate that they now view the future more hopefully. 

In New England, where the recent setback to business hit hardest, factory 
output is rising. This applies to woolen mills, cotton mills, shoe factories. 

On the West Coast, the feeling is general that bottom of the adjustment has 
been reached; that from now on business volume will go up instead of down. 

In the Midwest, business circles are heartened by continued high output of 
autos, the upturn in steel operations, revised activity in appliance factories. 

This sentiment is echoed by the National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
which notes that the business curve has reached bottom and is turning up. 
Firms reporting new orders and more production top those with declines by 3 to l. 











This change in sentiment has dollars-and-cents effects. Optimistic men in 
business are inclined to make longer commitments, to replenish inventories, to 
revive expansion plans that they once postponed. That means more orders, a 
higher volume of business activity, more dollars rung up in cash registers. 


What is really supporting business is continued high consumer sales. 

Department stores have reported the greatest sales dips. But the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston notes that New England department stores chalked up a 
greater physical volume of sales in the first six months of 1949 than in 1948. 

Dollar sales at 122 reporting New England stores were down only 1.1 per 
cent for the six-month period. Since prices declined more than that, a larger 
unit volume of sales is indicated. And New England has been no bright spot. 

The New England consumer, the Bank notes, “Seems to have taken the current 
business adjustment in stride." If that happened in New England, where business 
conditions were least bright, the conclusion is that it probably is general. 














Furniture business provides another example of a shift in sentiment. 
Furniture stores didn't do much buying in July at the Chicago Mart. Buyers 
were bearish. They thought prices were too high and their inventories too large. 
Furniture sales to customers in July and August, however, held up well. 
Result is that orders of manufacturers are increasing. Some firms are 
booked into December. What's happened in furniture is happening in other lines. 
Consumer buying proved greater than expected, so.business buying is on the rise. 











Buying by business firms still is on the cautious side, purchasing agents 
note. Most orders are placed to meet relatively short-term needs. There isn't 
any heavy stocking up. That's due in part to more abundant supplies, in part to 
the belief that prices will not rise much and very well may decline stil] more. 


Odds now seem to be against any sharp price drops for basic materials. 
Basic metals--copper, lead, zinc--are firming in price. They already 
are down substantially from boom peaks and aren't likely to fall much more. 
Steel prices give no sign of declining as long as demand holds up. 
Farm-commodity prices, in general, are close to the "parity" level now. 
That means Government can't let farm prices go down more than 10 per cent. Bulk 
of farm prices, under law, have to be supported at 90 per cent of parity. 
There is still room, however, for further price declines in fabricated ma- 
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TREND ©. «..SRICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


terials. Prices for semifinished and finished goods haven't yet reflected the 
full decline that has taken place in prices for materials that go into then. 


Automobiles and construction also provide props for general business. 

Auto output in August broke an all-time monthly record at 655,000 cars. 

Automobile demand surprises the industry by its continued strength. 

No cut in output is being planned by auto manufacturers now. That means 
continued orders for steel, for glass, for rubber, for paint, for lead, copper. 

Industry attitude is that the demand for new cars “can't keep up," but no 
automobile company executive will guess when production cutbacks will begin. A 
high level of production is considered certain for another month or two. 

Actually, automobile demand promises to be large as long as the incomes of 
consumers stay high. Estimates put the number of over-age cars on the road at 
15,000,000. It would take almost three years to replace them all with new cars. 














Construction industry, like autos, has gone against the output trend. 
New construction for the first 8 months of this year shows a 2 per cent 
gain over the first 8 months of 1948. And 1948 was a boom year in building. 
Public construction accounts for the year-to-year increase in activity. 
Public building, mostly schools, hospitals and highways, is up 30 per cent. 
Private building for the first 8 months shows a decline of 6 per cent. 














The decline in privately financed building activity is in these lines: 

Residential building is down from $4,684,000,000 to $4,180,000,000. These 
figures denote value of new construction for the 8-month period of each year. 

Industrial building is off from $935,000,000 to $700,000,000. This is a 
result of smaller outlays by industry for new factories and new plants. 

Office buildings, warehouses are up from $196,000,000 to $199,000,000. 

Stores, restaurants, garages are down from $600,000,000 to $467,000,000. 

Public-utility construction is up from $2,059,000,000 to $2,254,000,000. 
Most of the increase is explained by expanding electric and gas utilities. 

Other private construction--churches, schools, hospitals, hotels--is up 
for the period from $559,000,000 to $761,000,000. 

Construction activity, over all, showed a gain over last year in the first 
quarter, the same level as last year in the second quarter. With allowance for 
seasonal shifts, it appears to be in an uptrend in this quarter. 




















Continued high activity in automobiles and building leads some analysts to 
warn that the upturn in general activity now may prove to be a false signal. 
They warn that autos and building have not yet run into a postwar adjustment, 
while other industries have. They say the two industries must adjust sometime. 





Auto plants are expected to drop from recent peaks, maybe before year end. 
Long shutdowns are unlikely. Automobile demand isn't expected to dry up. 

Construction industry still has a large backlog of deferred demand, both 
public and private. Next year a start will be made on low-rent public housing. 

Outlook, therefore, is that, while building and automobile production may 
decline, they are unlikely to collapse. It is difficult to have a depression 
when these two industries are active. They keep too many suppliers active. 








Trends in foreign trade, however, may become more cause for concern. 

Merchandise exports for the second quarter of 1949 were the highest since 
the end of 1947. In recent months, however, exports have fallen considerably. 

Imports of merchandise have fallen steadily and, in the second quarter, 
were the lowest since 1947. Import trend continued downward in July. 

This trade trend runs counter to Marshall Plan theory. Imports and exports 
are supposed to approach a balance, be close to it by 1952. A balance, however, 
is not getting any closer. Exports still float on Government aid. 




















To operate at the most efficient level 
each minute of the day is the aim of busi- 
ness. In these times of complex organiza- 
tion, most businesses require mechanical 
means to help realize the full value of time. 


Accounting and statistical reports—in- 
clusive, well-organized and accurate— 
which make possible important decisions 
without delay, are supplied by IBM 
Electronic and Electric Accounting 
Machines. 


The use of IBM Electric Time Systems, 





Sir Francis Bacon 


in which clocks, time recording and 
signaling units show the same uniform 
time to the second, eliminates many 
costly time losses. 


IBM Electric Typewriters bring speed 
and flexibility to typing, and save time 
and effort for other tasks. 


With these and other products, IBM 
strives to simplify and speed adminis- 
trative processes and to give management 
the tools which will permit the most 
efficient use of time. 

















INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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FEDERAL SPENDING TO GO HIGHER 


Result: Limited Tax Cuts and a Larger Debt 


Spending may exceed Mr. Tru- 
man’s big budget for fiscal 1950, 
even though Congress, on paper, 
has cut about $1,200,000,000. 

Trouble is that more funds 
probably will be asked and voted 
later in the year. 

Outlook is for a $5,500,000,- 
009 deficit. That means limited 
tax cuts, more borrowing by 
Government, bigger debt, a cush- 
ion for business. 


Economy forces in Congress have 
lost their eight-month battle against 
record peacetime spending by Gov- 
ernment. Federal outlays this fiscal 
year, after all, are likely to exceed the 
amount requested by President Tru- 
man in the budget he submitted last 
January. 

This is the real meaning of the final 
defeat suffered by the economy bloc in 
the Senate. That defeat came on a pro- 
posal to require Mr. Truman himself to 
cut spending 5 to 10 per cent below the 
amounts provided in appropriation bills 
passed by Congress. 

The plan won a majority vote, 49 to 
28, but was three votes short of the re- 
quired two thirds. 


shows that original appropriation bills 
rarely cover the whole field of federal 
spending. Unforeseen items that arise dur- 
ing the course of the fiscal year are cov- 
ered by deficiency appropriations. That 
can be expected to happen this year. 

Military aid abroad, for example, has 
not yet been provided for in any of the 
appropriation bills passed by Congress. 
Mr. Truman is expected to submit a defi- 
ciency request for that. The program may 
cost as much as $300,000,000 in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

Then, too, Congress has made some 
cuts in appropriations for existing pro- 
grams that may not stand up. 

Budget items for Government construc- 
tion projects were reduced on the as- 
sumption that lower costs of materials 
would make savings possible. The federal 
agencies affected, however, were told 
to come back for more money if necessary. 

Appropriations for veterans’ pensions 
and other benefits were cut, because 
Congress thought Mr. Truman had over- 
estimated the number of veterans who 
would be on the benefit rolls. Questions 
are being raised about whether the 
amount appropriated will hold out. 

The budget, as it now stands, assumes 
that farm price supports will cost only 
$538,000,000. Actually, judging by the 
present trend of farm prices, the program 
may cost twice that much, or more. Last 
January, Mr. Truman estimated that, for 





Net resuit is that Congress, on 
paper but probably not in reality, is 
to wind up with cuts approximately 
$1,200,000,000 below Mr. Tru- 
man’s budget requests. An exact 
figure cannot yet be stated, because 
four major appropriation bills still 
are before conference committees, 
which are trying to compromise 
differences between the House and 
Senate. These bills will not be acted 
on immediately, as the House, for 
practical purposes, is in recess un- 
til September 21. 

At the outside, the reductions in 
appropriations voted by Congress 
are to amount to less than 3 per 
cent of the budget. Members of the 
economy bloc originally demanded 
cuts of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Actual spending is likely to be 
quite different from the appropria- 
tions as they now stand in Congress. 

The current fiscal year still has 
nearly 10 months to run. History 
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the fiscal year ended June 30, the price. 
support program would cost $866,000. 
000. Actually, it cost $1,628,000,000, 

Economies now being ordered by the 
Administration are not expected to make 
much of a dent in the total budget. See. 
retary of Defense Louis Johnson ap. 
nounced he would let out 135,000 civilian 
workers on defense pay rolls and shut 
down 51 Army, Navy and Air Force in. 
stallations. These cuts are to be spread 
out over a period of months, and probably 
will have relatively little effect on de. 
fense outlays during this fiscal year. 

In the end, the budget outcome for 
the fiscal year that winds up next June 30 
is expected to be about like this: 

Spending is likely to reach $42,500, 
000,000. Mr. Truman’s January estimate 
placed outgo at $41,858,000,000. 

Income of the Government, assuming 
no change in taxes, is expected to be 
around $37,000,000,000, or $4,000,000, 
000 less than the official January esti- 
mate. The income figure given here al- 
lows for some improvement in business. 

Budget deficit, on this basis, would 
be $5,500,000,000. Mr. Truman forecast 
in January that the Government would go 
in the red $873,000,000. At the level now 
expected, the deficit would be the largest 
ever recorded for a peacetime year. 

Effects of such Government financing 
are to be felt throughout the economy. 

Tax cuts, expected in 1950, are to be 
limited by the budget. Some cuts 
are almost certain, but may be on 
a scale that will disappoint many 
taxpayers. Excise cuts, which get 
top priority in advance tax plan- 
ning, may be voted early in 1950. 
If these cuts take effect before 
June 30, they will add to the budg- 
et deficit for the current fiscal year. 

Business is to get an important 
cushion in the Government’s deficit 
spending. When Government pays 
out to the public more money than 
it collects in taxes, the effect is a 
net contribution to business activity. 

Borrowing by Government will 
have to start up again on a big 
scale. Most of it probably will be 
from banks. This process has the 
effect of increasing deposits, which 
tends to expand the money supply. 

Public debt, already $255,000,- 
000,000, is likely to be more than 
$258,000,000,000 when the fiscal 








—Parrish in Chicago Tribune 


‘HE ALWAYS GETS COLD FEET’ 


year ends next June 30. A few 
months ago, Congress was talking 
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...@ new Calculator, designed to meet the Figure Work needs of every 
type of business. The Friden u/tra-matic ST-W possesses many new 
improvements that give you unequalled performance.This new fully 
automatic calculator excels in ease and simplicity of operation... 
speed of production...economy...dependable performance. Only by 
using the mew Friden on your own work can you judge its advanzages. 


Write the Home Office or call your local Friden representative. 
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10 FUROPE! 


SAVE UP TO 29% 
ON ROUND-TRIPS 


Why delay your European trip? Take advantage of 
SAS’ reduced Fall and Winter fares—up to 
29% off on round-trips, good for 60 days. 


Cruise smoothly above the weather in the only DC-6 
planes—most frequent to Scotland (13 hours) and 
Scandinavia (17 hours). Spend more time in Europe, 
less time in travel. Pay nothing for delicious 

meals, smérgasbord and refreshments served aloft 
with true Scandinavian courtesy and efficiency. 


Effective October 1, subject to government approval. 


See Your Travel Agent 






CANDINAVIAN 


AIRLINES SYSTEM 


Seattle * Los Angeles 









New York * Chicago * Minneapolis 








5 Ways that 
Letter Paper''R’’ 


Make the right impression. Use Rising 
Letter Paper—paper ‘’R’’ below. It has 
the five qualities rated highest by 
executives 
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Rising cerrer parer 


For Your Letters of Importance. 
Ask your Printer or Stationer. They know paper. 


Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass. 











Finance Week 





—————— 


about retiring at least $2,500,000,000 of 
the debt during the year. 

Spending cuts will become a major 
issue again next spring, when Congres 
starts appropriating for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1950. At that time, ay 
election will be coming up. Tax cuts wil 
be popular. How far Congress can 20 ‘n 
reducing taxes will be related to the 
spending outlook. The economy bloc 
then may stand a better chance. Militay 
spending, unless war is a real threat 
probably will be cut. Foreign aid may be 
trimmed. That prospect is months away, 
Right now, economy is getting a back 
seat. 





>» Tax bookwork is to be made a littk 
easier for businessmen. 

Excise returns, which now must be filed 
monthly by affected business firms, are 
expected soon to go on a quarterly basis, 
Businessmen will deposit their collec. 
tions of excise money monthly in special 
tax accounts at local banks, and get re. 
ceipts for it. Then, at the end of the 
quarter, they will file excise returns with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and at- 
tach the receipts they have gotten from 
the bank. Much the same system is used 
now for taxes withheld from employes. 

In reporting withheld income and So- 
cial Security taxes, employers next year 
will use a single form. These taxes now 
are reported on two separate forms. The 
combined return has been tried out in the 
Baltimore collection district since the 
third quarter of 1948 and, according to 
BIR officials, has worked well. 


> Installment credit in July, the first 
month after federal controls were lifted, 
rose only $208,000,000. This was the 
smallest increase since March. The July 
slowdown seems to bear out the argu- 
ment, advanced by many authorities, that 
Regulation W had been so weakened in 
the last months of its life that it actually 
had little effect on the volume of credit 
buying. 


> Tax incentives to induce monopolies 
voluntarily to break themselves up are 
being studied in Congress. A House Ju- 
diciary subcommittee investigating mo- 
nopolies is calling on the tax staffs of Con- 
gress and the Treasury to report on 
whether a system of tax benefits for this 
purpose would be feasible. 

The committee, among other things, is 
looking into the question of exempting 
corporations from the capital-gains tax 
on any profits they realize from the volun- 
tary sale of subsidiaries or other corporate 
holdings. The House group also is study- 
ing the tax position of companies that are 
forced to split up by reason of a court 
order. 
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We've Been Asked 


WHEN GI INSURANCE CASH CAN BE EXPECTED 


More than 16,000,000 veterans are 
soon to get some extra spending money. 
This money will come from a service in- 
surance fund that has been piling up for 
more than eight years. The payment 
will be in the nature of a refund, or 
dividend, because premium payments 
have proved to be too high for the risk 
involved. Total amount to be divided up 
is $2,800,000,000. 

This is an even bigger cash bonanza 
for veterans than the terminal-leave 
bonds, totaling around $2,000,000,000, 
passed out year before last. The Veter- 
ans’ Administration is now being flooded 
with millions of applications for the divi- 
dends. But each veteran is wondering 
just how much he will receive, and 
exactly when his check will arrive. 

Businessmen, too, have an interest in 
the dividend payment. That is because 
most veterans, who had not counted on 
getting this money, are expected to use 
it to buy things that they have wanted 
but could not afford before. 


Can a veteran tell how big a divi- 
dend he will get? 

No. There’s absolutely no way a veteran 
can tell at this time how big his dividend 
will be. The Veterans’ Administration it- 
self doesn’t know, at this point, how 
much the check will come to in an indi- 
vidual case. A veteran won't really know, 
until his check comes, how much he is 
to get. 


How is the dividend figured? 

First of all, formulas are being worked 
out to determine how much each group 
of veterans contributed toward the in- 
surance surplus. Then a scale will be 
used to figure how much each veteran in 
each age group will have coming to him. 
These formulas and scales probably 
won't be made public by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 


On what basis will payment be 
made? 

Here is how the payment is to be figured: 
An individual veteran will get a certain 
number of cents for each $1,000 of in- 
surance for each month carried. But that 
doesn’t necessarily mean that a veteran 
who has carried a top policy of $10,000 
for the longest time will get the most. 
The age at which he took out the policy 
will have an important bearing. Other 
factors being the same, a younger vet- 
eran will receive more than an older one 
who carried the same amount of insur- 
ance for the same length of time. That’s 
because the younger man is considered 
a better insurance risk. 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1949 


Isn't there any clue, then, as to how 

large an individual check will be? 
There’s only this: The average payment 
will run about $175. A young veteran who 
took out a $10,000 service insurance 
policy and held it for, say, five vears or 
more would be likely to get more than 
the $175 average. On the other hand, a 
veteran who held a policy in force only 
a short time will get very little. Dividends 
will range from $1, or less, to possibly 
$350, or a little more. 


Who gets paid first? 

Present plan is to pay off on a basis of 
first come, first served—provided applica- 
tion forms are made out properly and all 
necessary information is given. That’s 
why there has been such a rush by vet- 
erans to get their applications in early. 


Is there any chance of getting a check 
before Christmas? 

There is a slight chance that a few vet- 
erans will get their dividends in De- 
cember, but that isn’t certain. Present 
plans call for starting the flow of checks 
in January. But, if everything is ready 
before then, VA will start mailing the 
checks. 


When will most veterans get checks? 
In January, February and March. Divi- 
dends will be mailed out at a rate of about 
200,000 a day after they get under way. 
VA officials hope to have most of the job 
completed by July. 


Is there a deadline for applications? 
No. VA has set no time limit for apply- 
ing for dividends. But a deadline may be 
fixed later. 


Will all veterans get dividends? 

Most veterans of World War II will get 
them. That is, a dividend can be col- 
lected by any veteran who took out a 
service life insurance policy before Jan. 
1, 1948, and kept it in effect for three 
months or longer. A veteran can get a divi- 
dend even though his policy has lapsed 
and regardless of whether he has con- 
verted it to a regular form of insurance. 


Do veterans of World War | get any- 
thing? 
World War I veterans get no share of 
this dividend payment. But most of those 
who have kept their Government insur- 
ance in effect have been receiving annual 
dividends. In addition, about 435,000 of 
these veterans are getting special divi- 
dend checks this year, ranging from a 
few dollars to several hundred. This pay- 
ment follows a recent restudy of the 


amount of reserve in that insurance trust 
fund. No applications are needed on the 
World War I dividends. 


Must all World War Il veterans apply 
for dividends? 

Yes. All must send in official application 
forms to get dividends. No action is 
planned at this time to trace those who 
do not apply, in order to make payment. 
Application forms can be obtained from 
post offices, VA offices and veterans’ or- 
ganizations. 


Must a service serial number be 
given on an application? 
A veteran is supposed to give his serial 
number. VA officials say that, if a vet- 
eran fails to give his serial number but 
supplies all of the other information on 
an application form, it sometimes may be 
possible to trace the number and make 
payment. But that would be certain to 
mean a delay. Applications being re- 
ceived with no serial numbers are being 
put aside by’ VA for later consideration. 


Some are forgetting to sign their 
names: What happens then? 

No payment can be made where a vet- 

eran fails to sign his application form. 

The only way that he can expect to get 

a dividend is to file another application. 


What if a veteran moves? 

He should notify his post office of his 
change of address. Otherwise, his check 
will be sent back to the Treasury. 


If a veteran has died, who gets his 
dividend? 

In most cases, the dividend will be sent 
to the beneficiary of a deceased veteran. 
This is done automatically, and no appli- 
cation is necessary. But, where a veteran 
died after his policy lapsed, payment will 
be made to his estate. 


Are the dividends taxable? 

Treasury officials say that this special 
dividend is not taxable. That is because 
it is primarily a refund of excess pre- 
mium payments, rather than earnings. 


Will there be future dividends, too? 
Yes. There will be additional dividends, 
probably starting in 1951. After that, 
there usually will be annual payments to 
policyholders. But these checks will not 
go to anyone who has allowed his policy 
to lapse. Also, the amount of the divi- 
dend fund to be divided will be smaller 
than the present one, which is an ac- 
cumulation of excess premium payments 
over a period of eight years. 
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SKILL ¢ INTEGRITY ¢ RESPONSIBILITY « IN CONSTRUCTION 





America Progresses Through Construction . . . Construct by Contract ! 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


BUILDINGS + HIGHWAYS + RAILROADS + AIRPORTS + PUBLIC WORKS 


More than 100 Chapters and Branches throughout America 


National Headquarters, Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
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LONDON....PARIS....BELGRADE.... 





>> As the British crisis goes under the microscope in Washington, there's a 
certain amount of window dressing going on in Britain. 

Cut in Government expenses is called for by Clement Attlee. Government de- 
partments are told to work toward an over-all 5 per cent slash. If fully car- 
ried out, this would mean a saving of about $660,000,000. Move to reduce the 
Government's capital outlays also is under way. 

Aim of these moves is to clear the way for tax cuts, presumably leading to 
reductions in manufacturing costs and prices, eSpecially of export goods. 

There's a hint, too, that costs of food subsidies, now a huge drain on the 
Treasury, may be reduced. Import prices for food are 6 per cent below January. 











Trades Union Congress in Britain also comes up with a statement, sweet to 
Washington ears. TUC goes on record against further wage raises except where 





there is increased productivity by workers. 

These bits of news add up to a partial answer to U.S. criticisms that Brit- 
ish Government expenses and taxes are too high and that British workers care too 
little about increasing their output. What London is saying, in effect, is: A 
house cleaning is needed and is getting under way. 


>> But translating house cleaning, even if it sweeps clean, into larger sales 
of British products in the U.S. is no easy step. In the first place..... 
Psychological blocks stand in the way of British exports to the U.S. 





You can see that by comparing results in Canada and the U.S. 

British sales in Canada are as large as they are in the U.S. Yet national 
income of Canada is only about one twelfth of the U.S. figure. 

Difference is that the welcome mat is out in Canada. British merchants 





feel more at home in that market. It isn't So competitive. Also, Some British 
goods benefit from preferential tariff rates and from import controls. 


>> Protected markets draw British exporters like flies to molasses..... 

Easy profits, high profits can be made by selling British goods to the 
sterling area or to many other countries under bilateral deals. Of course, 
profits are in pounds. Britain needs dollars. But the British exporter couldn't 
keep his dollars even if he made them. So, why bother? 

And why bother bucking the tough market in the U.S.? 

Few British exporters try to buck the U.S. market. And most of them have 
been in the game for years. Their merchandising techniques often are not up to 
date. American officials suggest that many more exporters take a crack at the 
U.S. New blood, new products, new techniques should be tried. 








(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


British Government will be pushed hard in this direction by the Economic 
Co-operation Administration. And, in Britain, there is talk that the exporter 
to the U.S. ought to get special favors -- maybe keep some of the dollars he 
earns. Maybe get a tax rebate. He already gets priorities on raw materials. 

Chilling undercurrent in British thought is that the U.S. may be becoming 
less and less of an importer of quality goods. British manufacturers can't hope 
to compete in any other type, can't match costs with U.S. mass production. 

It's doubts like these that make it hard to generate steam behind the 
dollar drive in Britain. The U.S. market is almost a bugaboo to the British. 








>> Not only Britain but most of Western Europe is having trouble building up 
sales in the U.S. Here's the broad picture in the Marshall Plan countries: 

Before the war, they supplied about a quarter of all U.S. imports. 

Now, they supply less than an eighth of the total. 

This narrower slice of the pie is a major cause of their dollar famine. 

Just to show you how Europe's leading exporters have lost ground: 

Sweden, in the first half, had only 34 per cent of her prewar share of the 
U.S. market; France had 34% per cent; the Netherlands, 45 per cent; Britain, 48 
per cent; Italy, 59 per cent; Belgium, 70 per cent; Norway, 71 per cent. 

Germany had only 25 per cent, but, of course, is a special case. 

Switzerland and Turkey have managed to get a slightly larger share of the 
U.S. market than they had before the war. Turks have benefited from large U.S. 
purchases of chrome. The Swiss have done well with watches and fine cottons. 














>> Britain is not unique, either, in the slump in her trade with the U.S. in 
the second quarter this year. Most of her neighbors found the going rough, too. 
Marshall Plan countries, as a group, found their second-quarter sales to 
the U.S. off 24 per cent, as compared with the first quarter. 
Sharpest declines were shown by Belgium, as diamond and steel sales 
drooped, and by Norway, as sales of ferromanganese, newSprint and fish fell off. 
Britain had the next sharpest drop, closely followed by France and Italy. 
Paris, Rome, other continental capitals now are busy making sure that Wash- 
ington knows these facts. What they fear is that the ballooning of the British 
crisis is so great that perspective will be lost. Britain is still part of Eu- 
rope, heir to the same aches and pains as the others. Washington won't be 
allowed to forget this month that the dollar shortage is no British monopoly. 








>> As things get hotter in the Balkans, Yugoslavia suddenly finds that it's 
possible to build up exports to the U.S. 
Recent arrival of quantities of Yugoslav copper and lead is tied in with 
the Yugoslav application for a $25,000,000 loan from the Export-Import Bank. 
Loan would be repaid through shipments of strategic metals. State Depart- 
ment officials are said to favor the loan as "a calculated risk." Political 
considerations were also behind recent licensing for export of a steel blooming 
mill for Yugoslavia. For a year now, the trickle of U.S. exports to Yugoslavia 
has been widening, while other Iron Curtain countries have been getting less. 
Yugoslavia needs oil, cotton, farm and mining machinery from the U.S. 
Russia used to supply some of these things -- but in insufficient quanti- 
ties. Nothing has come from Russia for months. Marshal Tito knows military aid 
from the West is out. But he hopes for a widening stream of supplies. 
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WILMINGTON Port Terminal will afford North 
Carolina shippers over 400,000 squore feet of addi- 
tional storage space, among other new shipping 
odvontages to be provided by the state development 
program. 














Putting the Seven Seas to 


work for North Carolina’s Industry 


Now North Carolina industrialists will have an- 
other great profit advantage working for them. 
North Carolina’s two deep sea ports — to be 
expanded by a multi-million dollar state program 
— will place at their service ‘the most modern 
marine shipping facilities on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Industries in 92 per cent of the state’s area. will 
realize transportation savings on import, export, 
coastwise, and intercoastal commerce from ex- 
panded facilities at Morehead City and Wilmington, 
North Carolina. Already planned are approximately 
800,000 square feet of additional storage ware- 
houses and transient sheds . . . modern vacuum- 
type fumigating plants . . . marginal wharves with 
up-to-the-minute loading equipment and good rail 
and switching service, soon to be at the command 
of the South’s Number One Industrial State. 

Plant sites at two-dozen feeder ports provide ship- 


pers with convenient inland waterway access to 
the deep sea terminals. Excellent rail, air, and 
motor express facilities link Morehead City and 
Wilmington to hundreds of wide-awake North 
Carolina towns which offer mild climate, economical 
electric power, raw materials, abundant dependable 
labor and other advantages to help you produce 
at greater profit. Why not gear your plans for 
industrial expansion or relocation to the increasing 
production advantages provided by North Carolina’s 
“Go Forward” program. Write Div. MI-53, Dep't. 
of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N. C. 


Worth Carolina 


CONDITIONED BY NATURE FOR INDUSTRIAL PROFIT 
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Your firm will find the broad experience and 
impartial counsel of Marsh & MfLennan 
of extraordinary value in the designing and 


operation of a successful retirement plan. 
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are Industrially 


ours 
on the 
MISSISSIPP! GULF COAST | 


You’re in the center of the 
rich Southern market — and 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 








nearer Latin American markets 
—on the MISSISSIPPI GULF 
COAST. Here you can also en- 
joy the advantages of the 
state’s exclusive BAWI pro- 
gram, whereby county or com- 
munity can vote bonds to pur- 
chase land and construct build- 
ings for acceptable industries. 
This means reduced capital out- 
lay for expansion .. plus as- 
surance of friendly attitude of 
Coast citizens. For specific in- 
formation write Chambers of 
Commerce in the _ following } 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Ww 


A dividend of 75¢ per share or three per 
cent (3%) on par value of the shares of 
The Texas Company has been declared 
this day, payable on October 1, 1949, to 
stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
ness on September 2, 1949. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 


ROBERT FISHER 
Treasurey 








188th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 


re cessor. 








August 12, 1949 
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News-lLines—. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


YOU CAN get data about Govern. 

ment contracts from the Procure. 
ment Assistance Serwice of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It announces that 
operations of this Service are being ex. 
panded to give businessmen more infor. 
mation on how to sell to the Government, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to treat as an 

income tax deduction the pay. 
ments made by your partnership to ex. 
partners who waived all claims to the 
firm’s name and agreed not to compete 
with it. U. S. Tax Court rules in one case 
that such periodic payments constituted 
capital expenditures to acquire assets. The 
Court disallows a deduction for the pay- 
ments as ordinary expenses of carrying 
on the business of the new partnership. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on heading off 

a collective-bargaining election 
in your plant by dropping an unauthor- 
ized union-security clause from your con- 
tract with a union. The National Labor 
Relations Board decides that a second 
union can get an election at once, with- 
out awaiting expiration of a contract that 
is unenforceable because it contains a 
“union shop” provision to which the em- 
ployes had not formally agreed. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a landlord, apply 

to an area rent office for an increase 
in rent or an eviction certificate without 
notifying your tenant. The Office of the 
Housing Expediter announces that land- 
lords and tenants must notify each other 
when taking action affecting the other 
before an area office. 


* * * 


YOU CAN import into the U. S. cer- 

tain items obtained from the U.S. 
Government's surplus property abroad. 
The Department of Commerce issues 
rules under which nonagricultural items 
of surplus property may be imported. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now get approval from 

the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue to reprint copies of the tax-with- 
holding statement for 1950. Rules for 
reproduction of Form W-2 for 1950 are 
issued by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably count on the 

courts’ refusing to upset a seniority 
clause in a contract signed with a union 
that is certified as bargaining agent for 
your employes. A State court rules that 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 


court and administrative decisions 


employes are not entitled to an injunc- 
tion when their bargaining representa- 
tive makes a contract with an employer 
reducing seniority rights of some workers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN file a debt claim with 

the Attorney General against certain 
alien property until Jan. 3, 1950. The 
Justice Department fixes that deadline 
for receiving claims against individuals 
and business firms whose property was 
seized as alien property between Jan. 1, 


1948, and June 30, 1948. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT prevent the Wage- 
Hour Administration from obtaining 
a court order for back wages to em- 
ployes. A circuit court of appeals holds 
that the Administrator has power to go in- 
to court to collect back pay for employes 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use tin more freely 

in manufacturing cans and other 
products. The restrictions are eased by 
the Department of Commerce. The De- 
partment also is revoking, on December 
l, its order on specifications for use of 
tin in the manufacture of cans. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain special Gov- 

ernment insurance for mortgages 
on houses and apartments privately built 
for rent to military and civilian personnel 
of the military services. The Federal 
Housing Administration adopts regula- 
tions to govern this new type of mort- 
gage insurance recently written into the 
National Housing Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of a 

business selling -auto parts and 
equipment, always be required to deal 
with NLRB, even though you deal in na- 
tionally advertised products. NLRB re- 
fuses to order a_collective-bargaining 
election among employes of one such es- 
tablishment. The decision points out that 
the business does not have an exclusive 
agency: agreement that would tie its op- 
erations in with manufacturers or sup- 
pliers engaged in interstate commerce. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp REPORT, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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To Mississippians, BAWI means 
a sound plan for balancing agricul- 
ture with industry. 

To industry, BAWI means: First, 
the proven attitude of the people in 
the community where the new plant 
will be located ... Second, an oppor- 
tunity to secure a new industrial 
building without capital outlay. 

Under Mississippi’s exclusive 
BAWI Plan any political subdivi- 
sion of the state is authorized to vote 
bonds to purchase a site and con- 
struct a building according to the 
specifications of any desirable in- 
dustry. 

The fact that the people of Missis- 
sippi have and will continue to go to 
the polls and vote to spend their 
money for this purpose is over- 
whelming proof of the friendly atti- 
tude towards industries seeking new 


locations. Here is a typical example 
of this attitude in action: 


Yazoo County, Miss. —$750,- 
000 bond issue. Anhydrous 
Ammonia Plant. Site and part 
of buildings. Vote: 3,843 FOR, 
16 against (April 1949). 


In addition to the exclusive ad- 
vantages of the BAWI Plan, Missis- 
sippi also offers industry other 
major factors necessary for a suc- 
cessful plant operation. These in- 
clude a reservoir of intelligent, 
native-born labor... More than ade- 
quate transportation facilities... 
Access to the growing markets of 
the New South as well as Central 
and South America... Plentiful 
electric power...Access to the 
world’s largest reserves of natural, 
gas...and natural resources of for- 
est, field and quarry. 


For Specific Information As To How Mississippi's BAWI Plan Can Provide A Building For Your 
Industry ... Call or Write. 


MISSISSIPPI 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


New Capitol Building 


WI 


STATE 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Jackson, Mississippi 


See Mississippi-manufactured products—Mississippi Industrial Exhibit, Ground Floor, 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The recovery in business activity has 
made further progress despite a 
large drop in exports. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
86.3 per cent of capacity for the 
week ended September 3, up from 
84.8 the previous week. 

Paperboard output, down 2 per cent 
in the week ended August 27, was 
still at last year’s level, after run- 
ning 12 per cent below in June. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods 
rose in the week which ended 
August 27 and were only 9.6 per 
cent below a year ago. That com- 
pares with 12.5 per cent below in 
the previous week. It was the small- 
est decline from last year since the 
week ended May 14. 

Prices of sensitive commodities rose 
to 249.4 on the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index between August 26 
and 31, the highest since April. 

Outstanding orders of department 
stores rose 40 per cent between 
July 1 and August 1, more than a 
seasonal gain. 

Construction activity rose to a rate of 
$19,416,000,000 per year in August, 
highest since last October, on a 
seasonal basis. 

U. S. exports, however, slumped to a 
rate of $10,800,000,000 per year in 
July, 19 per cent below June. Ex- 
cept for November, 1948, when the 
maritime strike cut exports, the 
July drop was the sharpest since 
October, 1946. Exports of raw 
cotton, coal and merchant vessels 
were down the most. 
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U. S. imports—chief source of dollars 


for foreign purchase of U. S. goods 
—fell to a rate of $5,500,000,000 per 
year in July, the lowest since No- 
vember, 1947. They were 13 per 
cent below June, 28 per cent below 
March. 


The export surplus shrank to a rate 


of $5,300,000,000 per year, down 
$1,600,000,000 from June. The drop 
in imports had widened the export 
surplus beyond the capacity of other 
countries to pay for in dollars. They 
cut their purchases from the U. S. 
to reduce the surplus. 


A further drop in the export surplus 


is likely in coming months, Bills be- 


fore Congress provide for a cut of 
roughly $1,000,000,000 in funds for 
the European Recovery Program in 
the year ending June 30, 1950. 


The import slump has centered in 


h 


raw materials and foodstuffs. Fur- 
ther large declines showed up in 
July for lead, copper, wool, jute and 
burlap. Imports had already fallen 
sharply for crude rubber, fats and 
oils, cocoa and coffee. 

main cause of the dollar shortage, 
as the top chart shows, is failure of 
foreign sales to the U.S. to keep 
pace with the rise in U.S. business 
activity. Self-sufficiency of the U. S. 
has grown because of synthetic sub- 
stitutes for raw materials, shortages 
of foreign supplies, high cost of 
foreign goods, and overvalued ex- 
change rates. 


Physical volume of U.S. production 


A 


rose 58 per cent from 1929 to 1949. 
Total imports rose only 1 per cent 
in volume. Silk imports have fallen 
nearly 100 per cent; hides and skins, 
70; cotton cloth, 77. Rubber im- 
ports have increased 10 per cent; 
raw wool, 10; copper, 18; tin, 23. 
Big gains have been made by crude 
oil, coffee and cocoa, but not 
enough to make up for the lag of 
other imports. 

recovery of imports from their July 
level is likely,- in view of the im- 
provement in business activity now 
taking place. Such a recovery would 
slow the expected decline in ex- 
ports and soften its effect upon 
business activity. 
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MACARTHUR’S FOUR YEARS IN JAPAN 


Report on Democracy’s Growth in Industry, Politics 


(Following is the full text of a statement issued in 
Tokyo by General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
Sept. 2, 1949.) 


Today marks the fourth anniversary of that historic event 
on the battleship Missouri in Tokyo Bay when the warring na- 
tions of the Pacific entered into solemn covenants designed to 
restore the peace. The four years since passed have been 
fruitful years here in terms of human progress, as the Japa- 
nese people have fully and faithfully observed their sur- 
render commitments and advanced steadily and progressively 
along the road of spiritual regeneration and physical recon- 
struction. 

Today Japan might, indeed, be viewed as a symbol of hope 
for less fortunate peoples overwhelmed by the despotic rule 
of coercive force. For, despite the continued presence on 
Japan’s soil of an occupation force from beyond the seas, 
the Japanese people in their enjoyment of full personal 
freedom know that by their skill and their industry they 
serve no other cause but their own. They, themselves, plot 
the ultimate course of Japan’s destiny within the family 
of free nations. 

The past year has witnessed accelerated progress in every 
phase of Japan’s reconstruction. True, as elsewhere, there 
have been assaults upon the integrity of the democratic process 
by the small existent Communist minority, but these assaults 
were effectively repulsed—not by the repressive force of police 
power—but by the weight of an increasingly informed and ac- 
tive Japanese public opinion aroused to meet the threat to 
their free institutions. As a result, the threat of Communism as 
a major issue in Japanese life is past. It fell victim of its own 
excesses. The Japanese mind penetrated the hypocrisy sup- 
porting its position. This test of strength, while disturbing to 
orderly progress, served to bring to light for the first time the 
full latent power of the Japanese devotion to the concepts of 
freedom and the integrity of their constitutional processes. 
Therein lies encouragement for Japan’s potential strength as 
bulwark of human freedom. 

Politically, progressive gains have been made in the fabri- 
cation of a system of government truly representative in char- 
acter. The lines of separation between the three great 
branches,- executive, legislative and judicial, as provided by 
the constitutional design, have found strength in healthy public 
discussion of the vital issue of constitutional interpretation, and 
as a result the affairs of government have advanced with a 
minimum of overlapping friction and increasing inter-branch 
co-operation. 

The development of the desired autonomous responsibility 
in the conduct of local affairs has been retarded somewhat 
by the need for rationalization in the field of government fi- 
nance to permit local revenues to support local government. 
A remedy for this difficulty is now being evolved, providing 
hope that the coming year will produce the legal basis fully to 
sustain the severance of pre-existing centralized controls and 
support the development of a political and social system rest- 
ing upon interrelated and self-sustaining segments at the com- 
munity level from which the national Government may draw 
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its power and direction. Therein will lie the safeguard against 
the re-emergence of autocracy as the prevailing philosophy of 
government in Japan. 

Probably the most significant political development of the 
past year has been the growing consciousness of individual re- 
sponsibility in the conduct of public affairs. This has been 
given emphasis by a popular demand for higher standards of 
public morality, keynoted by action of the electorate in re- 
jecting for return to elective office public officials whose public 
record was compromised by the exposure of corruption in gov- 
ernment. 

Administrative and judicial action in the investigation of 
the stewardship of public responsibility and vigorous prose- 
cution, without fear or favor, of violators of the public trust, 
not only have served to safeguard the public interest, but have 
given vital reality to the constitutional assurance of “equality 
before the law.” There is thus rapidly taking form the ethical 
base upon which the pillars of a ‘free, responsible and repre- 
sentative government safely may rest. 

Socially, the Japanese people are wearing well their con- 
stitutional mantle of personal liberty and individual dignity. 
Apart from the growing consciousness of individual responsi- 
bility in the conduct of public affairs, there has been a sharp 
revulsion against persons who have failed to abide the law, 
with a resulting decisive drop in the incidence of private 
crime. The basic causes of social unrest throughout Asia 
have largely been eradicated in Japan by a redesign of the 
social structure to permit the equalization of individual op- 
portunity and personal privilege. This is having a profound 
influence upon the economic potential, thereby fortifying 
the spirit against radical designs of either extreme to sup- 
press freedom. 

Substantial progress has been made in the building of an 
effective police system based upon the statutory principle of 
decentralization in the exercise of the police power. Increas- 
ingly the Japanese people are coming to understand that this 
power rests in their hands, rather than in the hands of any 
ruling clique, and provides the legal weapon for the preserva- 
tion of the local security by their direction. 

They realize that the maintenance of internal order in the 
nation as a whole, subject to the safeguards provided by law, 
is dependent upon the manner in which each community ad- 
ministers the police power corresponding to its local responsi- 
bility. Here, too, difficulties are being experienced due to the 
present maladjustment of government finance, but this prob- 
lem, as pointed out, is in process of solution: Apart from this, 
progressive strides have been made toward implementation of 
the new concepts embodied in the police law, and the police 
services are being administered with restraint, tolerance and 
commendable efficiency. The danger that a police state will 
re-emerge or that the police system as now constituted and 
manned will fail to maintain reasonable law and order is 
nonexistent. 

Progress of trade unionization during the past year, despite 
a degree of freedom unsurpassed in modern civilization, has 
been somewhat impeded by the machinations of an irresponsi- 
ble union leadership, but its rank and file are showing an in- 
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creasing awareness of this threat to labor’s legitimate objectives 
and are moving to insist upon moderation and objectivity. 
Workers in the public service, through the functioning of a 
modernized and enlightened civil-service system established by 
law, for the first time in Japan’s history find protection of their 
rights and interests adequately provided for, without continu- 
ous struggle on their part, with machinery established for 
the hearing and adjudication of individual or collective griev- 
ances. This has resulted in a marked uplift in individual 
morale and greater attendant efficiency in the conduct of the 
affairs of government. 

The enfranchised women of Japan are exerting an increas- 
ingly beneficial influence upon Japan’s political, economic and 
social life. They are responding magnificently to the challenge 
of the attending responsibilitv and give every promise of prov- 
ing a powerful and effective force in the shaping of Japan’s 
peaceful destiny. 

Economically, Japan is still in transition from an economy 
of survival to one of health, but the past year has witnessed 
significant progress along a broad front. Foremost of the gains 
made lies in the development of a more positive leadership 
and an increasingly informed public opinion. 

Both leaders and people are coming to understand that 
representative democracy draws its strength from the support 
of a broad majority of the people imbued with the belief that 
under it they may attain a standard of living commensurate 
with the capabilities of modern civilization—that a prerequisite 
to that condition is individual freedom of activity in the field 
of economic enterprise, for no individual bound in economic 
thralldom can be politically free. 

Thus, for the vast majority of those who earn their living in 
industrial and commercial pursuits there could be no political 
freedom so long as their economic destiny was determined by 
decisions made in the closed councils of the few families which 
formerly controlled the vast bulk of the productive and finan- 
cial resources of Japan. Nor could there be any political free- 
dom for those who work the soil so long as they were economic 
serfs under a feudalistic system of land tenure. 

The fruition during the past year of the plans laid down by 
the Occupation and carried out by the Japanese Government 
to remove, through the Economic Deconcentration Program on 
the one hand and the Land Reform Program on the other, 
these barriers to the existence of a free society, has established 
in Japan the economic basis for the existence of a broad middle 
class which, having a stake in the economic well-being of the 
country, will support the ideal of democracy as their way of 
life and will reject with scorn any will-of-the-wisp economic 
utopias which require the surrender of the individual's free- 
dom to the state. 

With patience, fortitude and self-discipline the Japanese 
people withstood the privations of the immediate postwar 
period. With comparable energy, industry and hope they are 
now launched on the huge task of making Japan once again 
self-supporting among the family of nations. On the way to 
that goal great obstacles have been overcome, although some 
still remain. 

Since the summer of 1945, when productive activity in 
Japan was utterly paralyzed, the production of commodities 
and goods for home consumption, for industrial use and for ex- 
port has risen steadily until now it is rapidly approaching the 
average level for the years 1930 to 1934, prescribed by the 
Far Eastern Commission as an interim standard. 

Coal, basic to so much of Japan’s industry, is now being pro- 
duced ata monthly rate of 3,200,000 metric tons as contrasted 
with less than 1,700,000 metric tons in 1946. Electric power, 
another basic ingredient of industrial activity, has attained a 
monthly volume of 3,200,000,000 kwh., as compared with 
2,800,000,000 one year ago. Production of chemicals, neces- 
sary both for industrial uses and for the protection of the pub- 
lic health, has attained a volume of 105 per cent of the 1930-34 
average, as compared with 76 per cent one year ago and 21 
per cent in January, 1946. 
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Equally significant advances have been made in other fields 
of economic activity, such as in the construction of Awellings 
and business buildings to replace those destroyed by war, and 
in the production of an increasing variety of goods both fo, 
home consumption and sale overseas. 

To acquire the raw materials needed to feed her industria] 
machine as well as to overcome the deficit in her indigenoys 
food production, Japan must export a large volume of goods 
and services. Despite existing handicaps, chiefly the limited 
availability of raw materials from those sources which cus. 
tomarily supplied Japan in the prewar years, progress in this 
direction has been heartening. In 1946, Japan’s total exports 
were $103,000,000; in 1947, $173,000,000; in 1948, $258. 
000,000, and in the first six months of 1949, exports had al. 
ready exceeded the total for the full year, 1948, by a sizable 
margin. 

In the past twelve months two significant decisions to pro. 
mote the economic rehabilitation of Japan were taken by the 
Government of the United States. One was that of May, 1949, 
to cease the removal of industrial plants for reparations. This 
action dispelled the pall of uncertainty, which had previoush 
paralyzed entrepreneurial initiative, and restored the incentive 
to the investment of capital in the rehabilitation and construc. 
tion of capital plant and equipment. The second was the au- 
thorization by the Congress of the United States of limited 
budgetary appropriations for financing the importation into 
Japan of materials needed for rehabilitation purposes in ad- 
dition to the appropriations previously made for the impor- 
tation of primary necessities such as food, fertilizer and 
medicines to protect the Japanese people against widespread 
suffering and disease. 

The enactment by the Japanese National Diet in the spring 
of 1949 of a national budget which for the first time in many 
years achieved a true balance, and subsequent action to sharp- 
ly curtail the cost of government by streamlining its structure 
and reducing its personnel, have struck at one of the con- 
tributing factors in the postwar inflation and are gradually ef- 
fecting greater stability. 

To prevent the specter of inflation from rising again, a firm 
and determined course based upon sound fiscal and financial 
policies is now being pursued by the Japanese Government. 
This, accompanied by maximum utilization of indigenous re- 
sources and efficient employment of the man power of Japan 
in the useful pursuits of peace, will speed the day when the 
Japanese economy will be stabilized and its dependence on 
American subsidy eliminated. 

To stimulate productive endeavor and to strengthen the 
foundations for the growth of free, private, competitive en- 
terprise in Japan, the economic controls necessitated by 
the war-generated shortages of critical materials have 
been removed as fast as the availability of adequate 
supplies has obviated their necessity. The timing of pro- 
gressive further relaxations will, of course, depend on the 
progress of the transition from an economy of scarcity to 
one of normalcy. 

Since Oct. 1, 1945, nine and one-half million people have 
been added to the population of Japan—five million by repatri- 
ation and the rest through natural increase. Yet there has been 
no mass unemployment, no social unrest and no large-scale 
dole. 

In June, 1949, persons reported as totally unemployed were 
fewer than 400,000. Further, despite recent reductions in the 
number of government employes in the interest of govern- 
mental economy and efficiency and the current rationalization 
of industry necessitated by the adoption of a single foreign 
exchange rate for foreign trade and the transition from sub- 
sidized to competitive industry, total unemployment by the 
end of August, 1949, is estimated not to exceed 500,000 per- 
sons. 

During the twelve months ended June 30, 1949, the total 
number of persons at work in any given week averaged over 
34,500,000, as compared with 32,900,000 in the preceding 
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twelve-month period, or an average increase of 1,600,000 in 
the total number of persons at work. In June, 1949, the total 
number of persons at work stood at an all-time high of 37,400,- 
000. These figures reflect an orderly absorption of the work- 
ing energies of the increasing population in an expanding num- 
her of employment opportunities in industry, agriculture and 
gnall-scale family enterprises. Unemployment, therefore, pre- 
sents no major problem at the present time, and the expanding 
areas of employment in the work of reconstruction will stand 
safeguard against any acute unemployment problems in the 
foreseeable future. 

Since the full employment of Japan’s industrial potential re- 
quires a vigorous revival ot her foreign trade and since among 
her chief customers in the past were the countries bordering 
on the Pacific basin, the question as to whether Japan will re- 
sain her traditional trade with China, despite the strangle hold 
of Communism upon that tragic land, has been mooted with 
increasing frequency. This question is largely academic. For- 
eign trade requires production in excess of domestic needs. 
Human experience demonstrates with striking clarity that the 
further removed a people becomes from the economic phi- 
lsophy of free enterprise in like ratio does its productive 
capacity deteriorate. This deterioration proceeds until, as un- 
der Communism, with incentive completely lost, the human 
energy and individual initiative which find their expression in 
production give way to indolence and despair. 

In such unhealthy climate, industry and commerce cannot 
thrive and realism warns that the potentialities of trade with 
any people under the strictures of a collectivistic system must 
be discounted accordingly. For the time being, therefore, and 
for some time to come, Japan must look elsewhere for the 
sources of her needed imports and the markets for her manu- 
factures. Against this need Japan has already initiated foreign 
trade with 113 other countries and territorial areas. 





x 


THE SURRENDER ABOARD THE U.S.S. MISSOURI 


I dare say that no operation in history has been subject to 
such an extraordinary divergence of opinion carried in the 
media of public expression than has the occupation of Japan. 
Some writers have been extravagant in their praise, others no 
less extravagant in their criticism. The truth, awaiting the 
judgment of history, will rest somewhere in between. 

Nor has there been any operation subject to such a variety 
of influences and pressures—the ideological protagonists, the 
special pleaders, the vindictive and the lenient—many seeking 
to influence public opinion through prevarication of the truth. 
In the search for sensationalism, incidents in Japan, elsewhere 
scarcely worth the public notice, have been exaggerated out of 
all proportion to their true significance, with the serenity and 
order and sincerity of purpose normal to postwar Japan all 
but ignored. And time and again simultaneous attack has been 
leveled against Occupation policy, by the leftists as too re- 
actionary and by the conservatives as too liberal. Such an 
atmosphere, while giving assurance that our moderate course 
is well charted, does not contribute to an objective public ap- 
praisal of the situation. 

The great and noble effort by the American people, with the 
wholehearted support of other Allies, toward the reorientation 
and reconstruction of postwar Japan, beyond peradventure of 
doubt, will prove eminently successful. Long hence history 
will record of the Occupation that its greatest contribution to 
the progress of civilization was to introduce into Japan the 
great concepts of personal liberty and individual dignity and 
to give the Christian ideal the opportunity to advance into 
Asia. 

Of the Japanese people I can pay no higher tribute than to 
repeat that they have fully and faithfully fulfilled their sur- 
render commitments and have well earned the freedom and 
dignity and opportunity which alone can come with the res- 
toration of a formal peace. 





General MacArthur (left) watches as Japan’s General Umeza signs the formal document 
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Army-Navy ‘Boning’ for B-36 Quiz . . . Rayburn Hold 
On Democrats... U.S. Outwaiting China Communists? 


President Truman’s decision to have 
Senate Democrats launch a finish 
fight on the reciprocal trade program 
did not please some of his top ad- 
visers. They don’t think an argument 
over U.S. tariffs is going to help 
Anglo-American talks. 


x *k * 


Treasury Secretary John Snyder has 
been selected as the front man to sell 
Congress and the country on any new 
program for aiding Britain. Mr. Sny- 
der, a banker, has the reputation of 
driving a hard bargain and he is be- 
lieved able to win more sympathetic 
listeners than any other official. 


x x* 


Secretary of State Dean Acheson is to 
be kept in the background in the 
talks on the British and European 
dollar problem. He probably will 
have important influence in private 
negotiations, but will not appear so 
much in public. 


xk 


Sir Stafford Cripps was greatly 
cheered up at President Truman’s 
Philadelphia speech promising fur- 
ther U.S. aid to world reconstruction, 
without U.S. intervention in internal 
affairs. He read an advance copy of 
the speech before attending a Cabinet 
meeting and is said to have whistled 
cheerfully through the meeting. 


xk * 


Conservative Party leaders in Britain 
have almost given up hope of win- 
ning the next election, whenever it is 
called. About the best they expect is 
to cut the Labor majority in Parlia- 
ment down to around 60 votes. 


Wk tk 


Philip Jessup, State Department’s 
Ambassador at Large, is regarded 
as the Department’s No. 1 hope in 
devising a new China and Asia policy. 
He is replacing George Kennan as 
chief planner for the Pacific area. 


ok 


U.S. trade policy toward Communist 
China is based on the assumption 
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that Communists will run into great 
difficulty in trying to supply China 
with basic materials. U.S. officials 
won’t make a move to reopen Chi- 
nese trade until the Communists 
come to them, hat in hand. 


xk * 


President Truman’s statement that 
the United States is interested in 
peace between India and Pakistan is 
the forerunner of a policy in which 
this country will take a more active 
hand in dealing with India’s and 
Southeastern Asia’s problems. Inside 
opinion is that the U.S. must succeed 
Great Britain as the leading Western 
power in that area. 


x * 


Marshal Tito’s position as the chief 
holdout among Russia’s satellites is 
being watched closely by U.S. mili- 
tary leaders. They are not at all sure 
that Premier Stalin’s military §ges- 
tures will not lead to active warfare. 


x * 


Speaker Sam Rayburn is emerging as 
the Democratic Party’s most effec- 
tive leader. He has held House Demo- 
crats rather solidly in line during the 
current session of Congress—some- 
thing that neither the White House 
nor Democratic leaders in the Senate 
could achieve. 


a ae 


The White House will not hinder any 
congressional investigation of the 
lobbying activities of Army Engi- 
neers, called for by Chairman Sabath 
of the House Rules Committee. Army 
Engineers frequently have assumed 
charge of river projects that the Ad- 
ministration would have preferred to 
lodge in other agencies. 


xk kk 


Former Governor Herbert Lehman’s 
decision to accept the Democratic 
nomination for U.S. Senator from 
New York is taken as evidence that 
Catholic leaders in the party will not 
follow up the recent controversy be- 
tween Francis Cardinal Spellman 
and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt over fed- 


eral aid to education. Mr. Lehman 
strongly backed Mrs. Roosevelt. 


kk * 


Defense Secretary Louis Johnson 
irked Pennsylvania Democrats when 
he appointed Paul Griffith, former 
American Legion national command. 
er, as Assistant Defense Secretary, 
Mr. Griffith, a Republican, not only 
campaigned vigorously for Governor 
Dewey, but, as Legion head, had 
several run-ins with the Veterans 
Administration. 


xk 


Guy Gabrielson, new Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, 
is trying to make good on his promise 
to run the Committee in as business- 
like a manner as the best-run cor- 
poration. He has begun slashing ex- 
penses and making wholesale changes 
in the staff. 


x*k 


Agriculture Secretary Charles Bran- 
nan will have to do his own crusad- 
ing if his program for holding up 
farmers’ incomes and holding down 
consumer prices is eventually to be 
adopted. Other members of his party, 
from the President down, are not in- 
clined to give him much help. 


x*«re 


A new fight over merits of the B-36 
bomber is expected if and when hear- 
ings reopen before a _ congressional 
committee next month. Air Force is 
counting on Lieut. Gen. Curtis Le- 
May and other top technicians to 
praise the bomber. Navy technicians 
are coaching Admirals William H. P. 
Blandy and A. W. Radford to point 
up the big bomber’s alleged weak- 
nesses. 


xk 


Gordon Clapp, TVA chairman, was 
selected to head the United Nations’ 
economic survey of Palestine at the 
suggestion of U.S. officials. Mr. 
Clapp’s appointment is part of the 
U.S. policy to win peace between 
Jews and Arabs by promising eco- 
nomic development to both. 
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ANNOUNCING HIFECT*. . . the newest and finest 
printing paper in the LEVELCOAT™ family white as new-falten snow . . . smooth a= 


a forest pool... indeed this new Hirect* coated book paper is truly elegant. Brightness, beauty and splendid 


printability make it perfect for black and white or brilliant color. Permanence and folding endurance make it 
inevitably the right choice for broadsides . . . booklets .. . house organs . . . magazine inserts... catalogues ... 
or any fine letterpress printing. With Hirecr as its new top-quality leader, the LEVELCOAT printing paper 


family is now completely balanced —previding an excellent range of distinguished coated papers. 


LEvELCoAT* printing papers are made 


p 
\WE YOUR RINTINg we AQ in the following grades: Hirect*, 
LEVELC Trurect*, Litaorect*, MUuLtirect 
PRINTING PAPERS and RotoFectT*. 
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MORE TRAINS THAN EVER 
NOW TALK ON THE RUN 


+ J 
This is Progress 
) f 4 f F 
IN LOCOMOTIVES 1942 JULY 194 
the engineman talks by wireless with other engine- 
men on passenger and freight trains, with trainmen 
on freight trains, and with operators in control 


towers. 
. 
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IN CABOOSES, 


the trainmen talk by wireless with enginemen on 
passenger and freight trains, with trainmen in 


cabooses and with operators in control towers. ’ 








IN CONTROL TOWERS, 


specially equipped, operators talk with locomotive 
enginemen and with trainmen in cabooses. 
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PHONES 
P 


PROGRESS WITH SAFETY... always the objective of America’s railroads. The 


Pennsylvania Railroad train telephone is another outstanding example of constant 








development of new things that contribute to more efficiency and still greater safety. 


See the Pennsylvania Railroad train telephone at the Pennsylvania's equizment exhibit—Chicago Railroad Fair open until October 2 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





